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EXAMINING EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
BENEFITING NATIVE AMERICAN 
CHILDREN 

Tuesday, July 20, 1999 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Early Childhood, 
Youth, and Families 

Committee on Education aud the 
Workforce, 

Washington, D.C. 



The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 1 :30 p.m., in Room 2175, Rayburn 
House Office Building, Thomas E. Petri (Chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Jane redo, DeMint, Kildee, Woolsey, Kucinich, and 
McCarthy. 

Staff Present: Castleman, Conant, Renard, Selmser, Wood, Harris, Nock, and 
Folescu. 

Mr. Petri. The Subcommittee will come to order. 

The Subcommittee Chairman, Mike Castle, asked me to apologize. He had a 
conflict, but otherwise would be here. I would like to welcome you to the next in our 
series of hearings in preparation for the Reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. 

Today, we will hear testimony on programs that benefit Native American 
children. Before making the rest of my remarks, I would like to thank the Ranking 
Minority Member, Mr. Kildee for being with us today. As the co-Chairman of the 
Congressional Native American Caucus, Mr. Kildee has been one of the leading 
proponents of education programs serving Native American youth. 

More importantly, he has been a wealth of knowledge on how these programs 
work. I look forward, as do other members of the Committee, to working with him as we 
move ahead. There are also a number of Republican members, including our Committee 
Chairman, Mr. Goodling, who would be with us, but who is on the Floor managing a bill 
as we gather. Chairman Goodling has supported these programs in the past and has 
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expressed a strong interest in improving the way they work. 

In my own Congressional District in Wisconsin, five school districts receive funds 
under Title 9, Part A of the ESEA, for a total of $93,000 to supplement the education of 
Native American students. So, I know the value of this program. All of us. Republicans 
and Democrats alike, want to ensure that our children receive the best education possible. 

As Mr. Kildee often reminds me, we have a special obligation in the form of a 
treaty between the United States Government and the Sovereign Tribal Nations to meet 
the education needs of Native American children. For this reason, I am particularly 
concerned about the high dropout rate for Native American students, which is currently 
well- above our National average. 

As the Subcommittee begins to craft legislation, my goal will be to ensure that 
Native American students have the same access to quality education programs that all of 
our citizens deserve, and that our educators have the tools they need to improve the 
education outcomes for Native American students. 

The first program we will look at today is the Bureau of Indian Affairs' 

Elementary and Secondary Education Program. While this program is not specifically 
authorized under the Elementary and Secondary Act, we have traditionally used 
reauthorization of the act as a vehicle for making improvements to this program as well. 

The BIA Program is the largest program for the education of Native American 
students. Under this program, the students attend schools operated by the BIA or the 
Tribal Governments under grant or contract arrangements with the Bureau. 

Funding for school operations is based on the Indian Student Equalization 
Formula, and students are assigned a relative weight based on the cost associated with 
their education. The second program we will look at today is operated by the Department 
of Education under Title 9, Part A of ESEA. This program provides funds to improve 
and enrich the quality of education received by Native American students. 

Most of these funds are distributed on a formula basis, based on the number of 
Indian children in the LEA or at the BIA-funded school. Despite the current high dropout 
rate among Native Americans, I am encouraged that Tribal Governments are increasingly 
taking control of schools through grant or contract arrangements. 

In the near-term, I hope this will translate into better academic achievements 
among our Native American students. In addition, I understand that strides are being 
made in Native American Family Literacy Programs. I look forward to learning more 
about successes in this area. 

We have a large panel today and a lot of ground to cover. I will stop here and 
thank our witnesses for their appearance before this Subcommittee. We work to update 
and improve these programs. The other members of the Committee and I will do our best 
to improve the quality of the service provided and increase flexibility for participating 
schools and Tribes. I look forward to hearing your ideas on how we can do this. I would 
like to yield to Mr. Kildee for his opening statement. 
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See Appendix A for the Written Statement of Vice-Chairman Thomas 
E. Petri, Member of Congress From Wisconsin 



Mr. Kildee. Thank you very much, Mr. Petri. 

I appreciate this hearing this morning on Indian Education Programs. I know that 
both of us are looking forward to hearing today's testimony on these very vital Federal 
investments. I would like to call attention to the fact that a former member staff of this 
Committee is in the room, Alan Lovesey. 

Alan, about 22 years ago, accompanied me as I toured BIA schools, and public 
schools that receive Johnson-O'Malley Funds. We toured through Indian Country. He 
was a great mentor and we are glad to have you here today, Alan. 

The programs operated both by the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the U.S. 
Department of Education are extremely important to ensuring a high quality education for 
Indian children in meeting the Federal Constitutional responsibility toward Native 
Americans. 

Whether it be funding provided through Title 9 of the Elementary and Secondary 
Act, or through Bureau-operated or funded schools, the goal is singular; to provide Indian 
children with the opportunities, the resources, and the facilities that are provided to non- 
Indian children in this Country, no less than that. 

Moreover, these programs began to address the Federal responsibility. That 
Federal responsibility is contained in our treaties which the Constitution, which I carry 
with me all the time. The Constitution states in Article 6, that this Constitution and all 
treaties entered into, are the supreme law of the land. 

Back in 1981 when the Federal Government was beginning to retrench in its 
responsibility to education, I recall reminding this Committee that if we were to remove 
all supportive education, we could not remove it from the Indians of this Country, the 
Native American. 

I have read the Treaty of Detroit. We took millions of acres of land from the 
Ottawa, the Chippawa, and the Potawatomi; gave them very little in return, but we did 
promise them education. I reminded the Committee then that if we were to go back to 
zero for others, which I would not advocate. 

I would like to raise it higher for everybody, we could not do that to the Indians 
because we have treaty responsibilities which is the supreme law of the land. It is my 
hope that we take the lessons learned at today's hearing and apply it for our work in this 
Congress. 

Only after we have heard the voices from Indian Country can we truly understand 
and appreciate the task before us. All of you here at this table have an awesome 
responsibility to deliver education. We have an awesome responsibility to give you the 
means to deliver that education. I take that very seriously. 
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I thank you for your presence here today. 

See Appendix B for the Written Statement of Ranking Member Dale 
E. Kildee Member of Congress From Michigan 



Mr. Petri. Thank you, Mr. Kildee. 

Are there any other opening statements? 

[No response.] 

Mr. Petri. If not, we will proceed. Let me introduce the panel briefly. We are joined by 
Mr. Joe Christie, the Acting Director of the Office of Indian Education Programs for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and as such is responsible for administering the Bureau's 
Elementary and Secondary Education Programs. 

Also on the panel are Rose Potvin, who is the Coordinator of the Family and 
Child Education Program for the Hannahville Indian School in Wilson, Michigan. For 
almost 14 years, she has served Hannahville Indian Schools overseeing programs such as 
Title 1, FACE, and Special Education. She has also had significant classroom experience 
in her career. 



Ms. Faye BlueEyes is the Director of facilities for the Shiprock Alternative Schools, Inc., 
in Shiprock, New Mexico. In her 13 years with the Shiprock Alternative Schools, she has 
held numerous positions. From her various posts, she has administered the breadth of 
programs dealing with everything from programs that assist at-risk students, to school 
construction, to housing issues for her students. 



Mr. Don Sims is our next witness. He is Superintendent of Riverside Indian School in 
Anadarko, Oklahoma. Mr. Sims has had years of experience with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs' off-reservation schools, as well as 24 solid years in education. 



Mr. John Cheek represents the National Indian Education Association as its Executive 
Director. Since 1984, he has been involved with Indian Education Programs on every 
level. He served as an Indian Education Act Advisor to the Oklahoma City Schools, 
Program Director for Indian Education Programs with the Norman Public Schools, and 
also served as the Acting Director of the National Advisory Council on Indian Education. 

Finally, Ms. Sandra Murie is the Superintendent of Rock Boy High and 
Elementary Schools in Box Elder, Montana. In her 25 years experience in educating 
Indian children, she has administered the Title 9 Programs, as well as acted as an 
advocate for the needs of Native American education. 

Welcome to all of you. As I expect you have been told here, all statements will 
be made a part of the record of this hearing and will be reviewed by members and staff to 
assist us in working on legislation and revising programs. 
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We invite you to summarize your remarks in about 5 minutes. To guide you, you 
will see a green light, then a yellow light after about, well that means 1 minute is left. 
Then the red light is an indication that you should attempt to summarize and complete. 
We will start with Mr. Christie. 



STATEMENT OF JOE CHRISTIE , ACTING DIRECTOR , OFFICE OF INDIAN 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS , BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS , WASHINGTON , 
D.C. 

Mr. Christie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am pleased to be here today in support of your reauthorization of the Elementary 
and Secondary Act, ESEA, and to speak about the education programs benefiting Native 
American children. The BIA is only one of the two school systems that are operated by 
the Federal Government, the other being the Department of Defense. 

Unlike our sister agency, the Department of Education, the BIA operates a school 
system, which means that we have to hire staff, fire staff, and live within a budget, like 
public school systems across the Nation. However, unlike public school districts, we do 
not have the luxury of operating within close geographical boundaries. 

Unlike State Departments of Education that set State standards, we operate in 
more than one State. In fact, we are located in 23 States and 63 Reservations where each 
of the Tribal Governments are a sovereign Government. 

In school year 1999-2000, we anticipate an enrollment of 51,378 students, which 
will increase about 2.5 percent per year. If you read the Parade in Sunday's paper, the 
Native American population is one of the fastest growing populations in the Nation. 

H.R.1960, the Excellence of Children Act of 1 999, would help support American 
Indian and Alaskan Native students to achieve higher academic standards, address the 
special needs of these students by supporting research-based culturally appropriate 
educational services, and promote high quality professional development. 

It also promotes small class size accountability for students and schools, safe 
health, and disciplined learning environments. I might add that the DOI, the Department 
of Interior and the Department of Education, are jointly working on a Memorandum of 
Agreement presently to target research toward the Indian students in our Bureau-funded 
and operated schools, and in public schools with high Indian populations to try and 
develop a research-based best practices so that we then can take those research-based 
practices, based upon Indian children and apply that directly to our Indian children. 

Most research to-date is not targeted or based upon Indian children. We support 
the Administration’s commitments to standards-based reform through the school-wide 
Reform Programs. The BIA-funded schools have made progress under the Improving 
America's Schools Act. 

Each of our schools have consolidated School Reform Plans. Each have school 
report cards available to their communities. Tribes and, by this time next year, to the 
general pubic via Internet. These report cards focus on student achievement and other 
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indicators, such as improved retention, reduction in dropout rates, staff development, and 
integration of technology into the curriculum, which is not an easy task, given the 
location of our schools. 

For example, this past week, I visited Havasupie Elementary at the bottom of the 
Grand Canyon. We believe in accountability and support the focus of holding schools 
accountable for positive results, while giving them the critical flexibility needed to meet 
their goals. 

I will be happy to answer any questions the Committee may have. 

See Appendix C for the Written Statement of Joe Christie, Acting 

Director, Office of Indian Education Programs, Bureau of Indian 

Affairs, Washington, D.C. 



Mr. Petri. Thank you very much, Mr. Christie. Ms. Potvin? 



STATEMENT OF ROSE POTVIN, COORDINATOR , FAMILY AND CHILD 
EDUCATION PROGRAM , HAN NAHVILLE INDIAN SCHOOL , WILSON , 
MICHIGAN 

Ms. Potvin. Boozhoo. My name is Rose Potvin. 1 work for the Hannahville Indian 
Community in Upper Michigan as the Family and Child Education, FACE, Program 
Coordinator. I have been asked to testify on the importance of the FACE Program. 1 am 
going to tell you our FACE story; how we build on strengths, giving parents and children 
opportunities to interact in a positive way. I will let the parents’ own words tell you how 
FACE has impacted their lives. 

FACE is a strength model. It builds on family strengths, rather than pointing out 
deficits. This is a factor in family involvement and helps develop a partnership with the 
school that continues when the children enter the Kindergarten- 12 System. 

Many of the parents in our program did not have a positive experience when they 
were in school. When they voluntarily enroll in FACE, they are inviting us into their 
homes. The parents are the first teachers. Our role is to strengthen and support them as 
their child’s teachers. 

The FACE team begins the family school partnership. Trust is earned. It does 
not just happen. We have just completed our 7th year in the FACE Program at 
Hannahville, with an average of 65 families each year receiving services. 

An example of the flexibility of FACE is in our home base component. 
Hannahville has a child care facility in the school. Parents who are working are granted 
education release time to pickup their child from day care, go across the hall, and have a 
visit in the Parent Educator’s Office, or they can leave work an hour early, pickup their 
child, and have the visit at home. 

FACE has had a significant impact on early intervention. Our FACE Program 
works closely with Early On of Michigan. When a child is identified as being eligible for 
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Early On services, the family chooses a service coordinator. Because of the trust that has 
developed over time, FACE families will usually request their parent educator to also be 
their service coordinator. 

The service coordinator helps the family coordinate all of the interventions they 
may be receiving to an individual family service plan, an IFSP. This identifies strengths 
and needs of the family in order to best meet the needs of the child. Last year, 14 FACE 
families had IFSP's. 

When you consider the latest research on windows of opportunity, begin to realize 
the impact that early identification and intervention can have. The sooner a concern is 
identified and addressed, the better progress a child can make. I could give you research 
and statistics, but how do you measure a person's self-esteem or the effect that improved 
self-esteem has on future generations. A FACE parent gains confidence as a parent and 
as a person, due to the support and success they achieve. 

The best testimony for FACE is in the following quotes from five of our families, 
and the essay attachments to the written testimony. "I received my GED finally after 12 
years of putting it off. I tried in the past, but having children and trying to raise a family, 
it seemed impossible to get old and go back to school. 

I thought, wow, I could take the kids to school with me while they go to pre- 
school themselves. It was well -worth getting up in the morning with something to look 
forward to everyday. After completing my GED, I moved on to a Teacher Aid position at 
the school, which made me feel honored, and like my full life was worthwhile again. 

"The classroom itself has taught me more than just high school academics. It has 
taught me about goals, plans, and child development." 

"On the first day that the class began, 1 was very apprehensive about the whole 
thing. Well, once we got on the bus that first day, our lives changed." 

"The home visits helped me learn about Fetal Alcohol Syndrome and the effects 
of it, what the physical signs are, and what I should lookout for.” 

"I have been in both home and center-based FACE. I cannot say enough about it. 
When my daughter, who is now 12, was asked about her favorite memory of school, she 
said it was at naptime when my mom would come into the classroom and read me a 
story." 

There are currently only 22 FACE sites in over 1 80 Indian schools. FACE is 
unique in providing services from pre-natal through third grade. Waiting until a child is 
in kindergarten to start working on parental involvement may be too late. 

In closing, I would like to relate one more parent quote. This is from a father who 
was involved in FACE from the time his 8-year-old son was a baby. This dad is a 
recovering alcoholic. We have shared his ups and downs. He was hired as a counselor 
last fall at a halfway house. 

I saw him last month at our pow-wow and asked him how his job was going, and 
he replied, "that job is the best thing that ever happened to me. No, I have to change 
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that. FACE was the best thing that ever happened to me." 

See Appendix D for the Written Statement of Rose Potvin, 
Coordinator, Family and Child Education Program, Hannahville 
Indian School, Wilson, Michigan 



Mr. Petri. Thank you. Ms. BlueEyes. 



STATEMENT OF FAY BLUEEYES, DIRECTOR OF FACILITIES, SHIPROCK 
ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS, INC., SHIPROCK, NEW MEXICO 

a 

Ms. BlueEyes. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for inviting me 

here today to share my thoughts about Tribal operation of schools funded by the Bureau 

of Indian Affairs. I am a member of the Navajo Nation, and have lived and worked on » 

the Navajo Reservation all my life. 

Our Tribe is the largest Federally recognized Tribe in the United States in 
population; approximately 200,000 enrolled members. BIA-funded schools are a vital 
part of the education system on the Navajo Reservation. Of the 185 schools in this 
system, 65 of them are located on Navajo. 

The entire BIA School System serves about 52,000 Indian children. Shiprock 
Alternative Schools, Inc. We refer to it as SASI, is operated by an elected Navajo School 
Board and with a BIA grant issued under the Tribally Controlled Schools Act. 

Our school serves 450 students from K through 12. SASI is one of the few 
schools that operates ever program for which BIA funding is available. SASI's mission is 
to instill in our students’ pride in being a Native American, and a drive to be an integral 
and contributing member of the Navajo Nation and society at large. 

Our curriculum is designed to empower each student to be a life-long learner, and 
to develop the skills necessary to compete in the job market of the 21 st Century. A brief 
description of our school programs is attached to my written testimony. However, we do 
provide an Alternative High School Program, an Elementary Program, Special Education 
Program for Severely Handicapped Students, bilingual education. Residential Program. 

We provide transportation and facilities. We are also in the design phase of a new 
school construction. We also have the Family and Child Education FACE Program. We 
also have the oversight and management of 74 apartments. I have a few comments about 
the BIA School System. 

I would like to point out that schools that are funded by the Bureau are totally • 

Federally funded. We are not part of any public school system. Our per pupil bases 
receive nearly 30 percent less for education programs than the national average in public 
schools. 

b 

Our transportation budget, too, falls about one-third short of the per mile funding 
versus public schools. This makes it very difficult for us to run a quality education 
program. In the limited time available, I would like to highlight some areas that I feel are 
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important. 

One is the best aspects of the BIA School System is that it gives Indian Tribes the 
opportunity to have direct hands- on involvement in the education of our children. The 
BIA education law passed 20 years ago, Public Law 95-561 enacted in 1 978, has never 
had a statement of Congressional findings or purposes to expressly spell out Congress' 
hopes, objectives, and responsibility for this Federal school system. We need you 

to acknowledge in Federal law that the United States is responsible for this school 
system, and express its commitment to work directly with Tribes in a Govemment-to- 
Govemment relationship. 

With respect to funding issues, our schools are under- funded in several critical 
ft areas: basic education funding, administrative costs, facilities operations, and 

maintenance. Our basic education funding, Indian School Equalization Formula, or 
ISEF, was intended to serve two purposes. 

€ One was to identify program funding needs. The other was to provide equal 

distribution of those funds. The equal distribution has been achieved, but a system to 
identify overall funding needs has not been accomplished. The draft legislation proposes 
a method for identifying needs, which would be tied to the National average per pupil 
expenditure, calculated by the National Center for Education. Statistics. 

We urge you to seriously consider adopting this proposal, and ask that you 
carefully monitor the annual BIA education budget, and alert the Appropriations 
Committee if the budget request does not meet the reflected identified level of need. The 
Administrative Cost Grants that our schools receive are far- less than what we need. 

What is really distressing is that every year, more schools enter the BIA system to 
be Tribal ly-control led. Yet, the money remains the same. If there is already 50 schools 
in this system, then we are all expected to operate these same schools with the same 
amount of money with more schools. 

I really feel this is a setup for schools to fail. In the past 2 years, the 
Appropriations Committee has placed a cap on the amount of those funds. This year, we 
expect to only get maybe 80 percent of what the statutory formula requires. Another area 
of concern is the development of a Tribal Department of Education. 

We feel it is vital that this Committee support the development of Tribal 
Departments of Education, especially on Navajo where 65 of these BIA-funded schools 
are located. The Tribal Department of Education could play a critical role in training new 
Tribal school board members to take over direct operations, help them recruit highly 
qualified administrative staff, develop good financial management systems, and provide 
ongoing monitoring. This role must be performed by the Tribes involved. 
p 

Finally, I would like to address schools and dorm facilities. Most of the BIA 
schools and dormitories are old, out of space, out-dated, and over-crowded. Shiprock is a 
prime example. I could sit here and tell you all the horror stories related to our facilities, 
j but because of the time limit and also my red light has turned on, I will immediately jump 

to the, fact that for Shiprock Alternative, we have been very fortunate. 
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We are added to the new school construction priority list, but it has taken us 7 
years to get funding. We hope Congress in the fiscal year 2000 will provide us the first 
phase funding. Mr. Chairman, we do not even receive enough money for our routine 
operations and maintenance of these buildings. 

For years, we have advocated for additional facilities' support, but have not been 
able to get the amount that was needed. When the Federal Government spends millions 
of dollars to replace new schools, it does not make sense there is not enough money for 
operations and maintenance. 

In the long run, those new schools are going to also deteriorate. Our BIA School 
System has labored under this under-funding of facility needs for decades. We need your 
help to turn things around. There is no guidance in the law as to the amount the 
authorizing committees because should be appropriated annually for new school 
construction and major repair projects. 

I would estimate that over half of the schools in our systems need to be replaced. 
Funding has only been provided for one to three new school starts per year. Please 
establish the authorizing statute annual amount for new school construction and facilities 
improvement and repairs that would reflect what is needed and work with the 
Appropriations Committee to appropriate at these levels. 

Thank you again for giving me the opportunity to testify about the BIA School 
System that is so vital to the Navajo Nation and to other Tribes throughout the Country. I 
will be happy to answer any questions. 

See Appendix E for the Written Statement of Fay BlueEyes, Director 

of Facilities, Shiprock Alternative Schools, Inc., Ship rock. New 

Mexico 



Mr. Petri. Mr. Sims. 



STATEMENT OF DON SIMS, SUPERINTENDENT, RIVERSIDE INDIAN 
SCHOOL, ANADARKO, OKLAHOMA 

Mr. Sims. Thank you for the opportunity to be here today to share with you my 
experiences in the Bureau of Indian Affairs Education Programs. They are 100 percent 
off- Reservation board school experiences. At this moment, I am in Oklahoma. I just 
completed my second year there. 

Our belief is every one of our students can learn. They can not only learn, they 
can excel. One of the fundamental issues we have to address in our schools is the fact is 
they do not learn at the same rate. They do not learn in the same styles. 

So, we are very fortunate to have the freedom in our school to adjust how we 
teach, how we educate. We propose that students do not have to finish high school in 4 
years. They could finish it in 3 if they want to, or 5, or 5-1/2 if they need to. It is much 
better to have a really truly educated person at the age of 19, or 20, or even 21 leave our 
school, than to send someone out after 4 years of earning or receiving grades of Ds and 
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What our goal is, is to have a mastery level system for every student who leaves 
our school will have at least an 80 percent mastery of every subject. We believe that 
sends the signal that you really do know something at that point and you do not have to 
worry about being second class when you go to the next level, whatever that is. I have 
seen too many students graduate with less than a 2.0, which is a C, but they graduate. 
That sends a subtle message that okay, it is okay to be inferior. Go out there and do 
whatever you can do now. We have the freedom to change that and so we are. 

In January we started a program at our school that said we do not accept flunkey. 
We do not accept Fs. We have weekly grade reports. We have 425 students ranging 

* from 5th grade to 12th grade. This coming year we are going to be 6th grade to 12th. 

The fact is we said it is not okay to flunk. 

We did not just say that. We gave them the tools to help to support to make sure 

f that they got past that flunking stage. We created what we call an opportunity dorm. We 

are a residential school. So, all of them live on campus. If you fell into the flunking 
range, we moved them into the opportunity dorm and for one week, they had the 
opportunity to work themselves out of the dorm. 

While they were in the dorm, they had no TV, no radios, no walkman, no 
diversions. If we had a school trip or anything, they could not go. Some people said that 
was really harsh. Maybe, but what is really harsh is to send those kids out thinking they 
know something when they do not. 

So, our first week we did that. We had 93 kids. The second week, we had 57. 
The third week we had 12. Our students are not lacking for intelligence. They are 
lacking for the sequential education that most people get. They are lacking the support 
from families that says, yes, it is important to learn. 

I live right on campus. So, I live this day-in, day- out, nighttime, weekends. As I 
mentioned, all of my BIA experience has been in boarding schools. So, what we are 
doing is raising the standard each semester this coming year. In 2 years, we will be at the 
80 percent mastery. We will probably go beyond that because they are capable. 

My yellow light already. I knew this would be a challenge; 5 minutes. Mr. 
Cheek's report references the Executive Order 13096 on Indian Education from President 
Clinton, improving reading and mathematics, increasing high school completion in post- 
secondary attendance rates, reduce the influence of any long-standing factors that impede 
educational performance, such as poverty and substance abuse, creating a strong, safe, 
and drug free school environments, improving science and education, and expanding the 
use of educational technology. 

%> 

We can do all of those, but we cannot do it with all of the students in the same 
amount of time. We have to adjust what we do to meet the needs of our students, and 
focus on those needs, and not get caught up in everything else that goes on with the 

* students. We have to give them support in every area. That is what we do. 

I would invite you to check with us next year to see what happened, because this 
year, in 1998 we graduated 24 students with the advent of an alternative program school 
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within a school on our campus this year to increase our graduation to 73 students. 

So, we are pretty confident about what we are going to do because we are 
confident in the students. Anything you can do to help us, we appreciate. I would be 
happy to answer any questions you might have. Again, thank you for this opportunity. 

See Appendix F for the Written Statement of Don Sims, 

Superintendent, Riverside Indian School, Anadarko, Oklahoma 



Mr. Petri. Thank you. Mr. Cheek. 



STATEMENT OF JOHN CHEEK, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR ; NATIONAL INDIAN 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, ALEXANDRIA, VA 

Mr. Cheek. Thank you, Mr. Chairman.- 

On behalf of the National Indian Education Association and its 3,000 members, 
we thank you for allowing us the opportunity to present testimony today. We also would 
like to thank the staff of the Committee for helping us be here today. So, we appreciate 
that; especially you, Mr. Kildee. You have been a true advocate for Indian education. I 
do not really know what we would do without you. So, thank you. 

My comments today are solely on behalf of the Title 9 Program, the Office Indian 
Education. My base of experience is traditionally in that program. I have been in Indian 
education for about 20 years. About 18 of those years have been with programs directly 
funded under that authority. 

A part of the problem in that we allude to in our testimony today is the ESEA 
reauthorization recommendations being put forward by the Administration. On the one 
hand, we have the Individual Education Executive Order, which espouses all of these 
great activities and needs that have to be met, as Mr. Sims mentioned. 

The problem is that many of the authorizations in the current Indian Education 
Act are being eliminated in the Administration's proposal. The position of the National 
Indian Education Association and Indian educators, in general, is that this is the wrong 
attitude or position to take. 

Key programs that are going to be eliminated, should this occur, would include 
Indian Fellowships, Adult Education Programs, Gifted and Talented Programs, and 
probably the most key portion of the Act is an authorization for Travel Education 
Departments. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Indian Tribes, in general, are moving to 
more control over their economic and educational situations. Without some of these 
programs in place, it is going to be very difficult for them to assume responsibilities kind 
of as being your own Tribal Government administering your own programs. 

We feel that these programs should remain, and the new authorization should be 
funded accordingly, and allow Indian Country to work on these programs and make their 
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own futures. The history of the Individual Education Act has been a remarkable one. It 
has been around since 1972. It has funded thousands of students. 

I am a product of one of the programs. I was able to receive a master’s degree in 
one of their programs. I went back and worked with the Cheyenne and Arapaho Tribes in 
Oklahoma and ran an Adult Education Program. Both of those programs are earmarked 
for elimination. In my work with Adult Education Programs with the Tribe, I would 
work with about four or five different locations, and work with Indian adults. For the 
most part, these were high school dropouts who may have dropped out even as early as 
middle school or junior high. 

For the most part, many of them were reluctant to take programs offered by the 

* State Department of Education because that was a part of the reason they left in the first 
place. They were very uncomfortable in working in a traditionally non-Indian situation. 

j So, if you take the programs to the Tribes, to their location, they will come. They 

' will participate in those programs. That is really what it is going to take to elevate the 

status of Indian education with Indian Tribes up from the bottom rung of the ladder, 
which is where they have been over the past hundreds of years. 

If you want Indian people to compete in this Country in a level equal with other 
groups or non-Indians, then you need to give them the avenue to do that. This program 
can provide that, if it is fully funded. The Office of Indian Education educates 
approximately 90 percent of the Indians in public school. BIA educates approximately 
10 percent. 

The programs that are earmarked to be funded, I guess, in the 2000 budget is only 
for Public School Programs. 

They educate or serve approximately 450,000 students, including BIA students. 
These other additional programs, discretionary-type programs, if they were funded, could 
help the portion of the population that have dropped out or are seeking higher education 
degrees. 

In closing, I would like to say that the rest of our comments would be on the 
record. I think you could read that and see NIA's position on BIA funding in their 
schools, and the rest of the different programs that, if they could be funded, could really 
help Indian Country. 

I would like to mention that were it not for the work of Robert Kennedy back in 
1967-1968, the Indian Education Act would probably not even be here today. I probably 
would not even be here today. So, I would encourage you to take the right step, and 
move forward with Indian education. Keep the program viable where it helps all parts of 

* the Indian community, not just the K through 12 students. 

Thank you. 

* See Appendix F for the Written Statement of John Cheek, Executive 

Director, National Indian Education Association 
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Mr. Petri. Thank you. Ms. Murie. 

STATEMENT OF SANDRA MURIE, SUPERINTENDENT, ROCKY BOY 
HIGH ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, BOX ELDER, MONTANA 

Ms. Murie. Good afternoon, members of the Committee. 

I want to thank you for allowing me to testify today on the reauthorization of Title 
9, the Indian Education Title of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. I am from 
the Rocky Boy Public Schools. I represent the Rocky Boy Public Schools. The Rocky 
Boy Public Schools are located on the Rocky Boy Indian Reservation in North Central, 
Montana. 

The Rocky Boy Public Schools Has a student body of almost 100 percent Native 
American. The Rocky Boy Reservation has a taxable which are the boundaries of the 
Reservation are the boundaries of our school district. It has a taxable valuation of about 
$54,000. 

Therefore, 47 percent of the general operation budget of Rocky Boy Public 
Schools is funded by Federal Impact Aid. So, we do appreciate continued support and 
any increases in the reauthorization of the Federal Impact Aid Program. 

My written testimony also outlines some concerns and recommendations we have 
with the Administration's proposed language in the reauthorization of Title 9. So, I will 
not go into those. Instead, I want to talk a little bit about Title 9 Programs at Rocky Boy 
Schools. 

To improve academic schools and enrich the lives of students at Rocky Boy 
Public Schools, several innovative programs and services are being provided through our 
Title 9 Program. This is in collaboration with many other programs. At $90,000 a year, 
with over 600 kids eligible for this program, and we are serving well-over 700, you are 
averaging about $140 a student. 

You cannot do much with that, but when you collaborate with other programs, 
you can do a lot. I will discuss four of the programs we use to implement the objectives 
of Title 9. Tutoring is provided to assist students in completing assigned work and 
receiving credit. Credit can be earned in math and science when students participate in 2- 
week, what we call Aim Right Programs. 

Aim Right is named after a local educator at Rocky Boy who has been deceased. 
Title 9 funds provide specific projects to help our students increase their math and 
science skills, utilizing technology and cooperative learning approaches. 



I have also outlined for you in my written testimony, some of the progress we 
have made in our student test scores and in our attendance. I would like you to look at 
those. This program has motivated many students to participate in Local, State, and 
National Science Fairs and probably bring home awards. 

Another very innovative program is the Summer School on Wheels. Like the 
Math and Science Program, it has a component to help improve the academic skills of 
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students. This program allows students to participate in 5- to 10-day field trips and be 
exposed to learning experiences beyond the classroom. 

As an example, 12 students just returned from a 10-day outdoor trip at the 
Archeological Digs in Drumheller Alberta, Canada. They had a chance to go up into the 
glaciers and the Rocky Mountains and do some work there. Students camp out when 
they are on this trip. They are assigned duties and chores, thus learning other life skills as 
well. 



This allows students an enriching academic life, and a life-long experience, and 
also the ability to earn science credit. We also provide, with Title 9, enrichment 
activities, activities that you cannot find in our isolated community: swimming, bowling, 

• roller skating, attending baseball games. 

We also provide cultural activities. We have found through student surveys that 
.. cultural activities are a deterrent to the use and abuse of harmful substances, and in 

• building self-esteem in our students. Another section of my testimony outlines some of 
the concerns we have with the competitive part of funds under Title 9. 

There are some discretionary funds set aside. I believe in 1999, there was $3.26 
million appropriated. This was for professional development and what we call PPD, 
Planning, Piloting, and Demonstration Projects, and Adult Education. We are asking four 
increases: in reinstatement of Adult Education, for increases in professional development 
and the PPDs, and reinstatement of Adult Education. 

If it is the intent of this Congress is to create a self-sufficient population, 
independent of Government support through Welfare Reform, then the funds needed to 
educate that population needs to be invested in this manner today, when we talk about 
investing in adult education. 

The other thing I want to bring to your attention are the concerns we have with 
additional school facilities that are needed in our district. We also have a neighboring 
district who has the same type of dire needs. This is found throughout Indian Country. 

I believe in the latest surveys, school construction has a need of about $100 
billion. Schools in Indian Country need about $2 billion. We, at Rocky Boy, have a 
schematics plan with about a need of $12 million. I appreciate the language the 
Administration is proposing be included in the Title 8 Impact Aid supporting construction 
needs on Indian lands. 

Likewise, we support the construction bills introduced by Senators Baucus and 
Hagel, and Congressmen Hayworth and Pomeroy. These bills recognize the construction 
needs of school districts in Indian Country. 

• 

1 am going to stop there. Thank you. 

See Appendix G For The Written Statement Of Sandra Murie, 

4 Superintendent, Rocky Boy High Elementary Schools, Box Elder, 

Montana 
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Mr. Petri. Thank you. Mr. Kildee, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 1 appreciate the courtesy. Both Ms. BlueEyes 
and Murie stated that we should have a set of findings or purposes for, I think. Public 
Law 95-561 in your written or spoken testimony. I think that is a real good idea. 

I was here as a Freshman when that bill was passed. A1 Quay was the Ranking 
Republic Member and a very, very good friend of Indian education. 1 was working 
closely with A1 Quay. Do you have any particular or specific idea of what we should 
have in our findings or purposes for 95-56 1 ? 

I will start with you, Ms. BlueEyes and then go to you, Ms. Murie. 

• 

Ms. BlueEyes. Thank you. I would like to refer to the Navajo Nation draft that was 

attached to my testimony, particularly Section 1 122(C). Excuse me. That is not (C). It 

is under (A). There are several things listed here. One is that I would like to just read a 

couple of them. X 

That it is the mission of the United States to provide quality education 
opportunities Irom early childhood through life, in accordance with the Tribe’s needs for 
cultural and economic well-being, and the desires of each student and family. The other 
• one is to reaffirm the trust responsibility of the Federal Government to the Indian Tribes 
to provide quality educational services to Indian students, whether directly or through 
contract, or grant taking into account the educational, spiritual, mental, physical, and 
cultural aspects of each student, and their families, and Tribes. 

We definitely believe that these are some of the findings that we would like to see 
and, I guess, follow it. 

Mr. Kildee. Ms. Murie, do you wish to add to that? 

Ms. Murie. I am not familiar with Public Law 95-561, as a public school administrator. 

Mr. Kildee. If you could get your ideas to Alex or to George, our staff people, 
we would like to, myself, look those over and see where we can incorporate some 
purposes. I think 95-561 was a landmark bill. Mr. Quay worked very hard on 
that,' whenever he toured schools. Also, if you would give us some suggestions 
on the building needs. When I first started visiting BIA schools, and this is not 
criticize the BIA because the trust responsibility resides with the entire U.S. 

Government, which includes the Congress who appropriates the funds. 

I would visit the BIA schools. There were more direct BIA schools in those days, 
and contract schools came into being more later. I used to get calls from BIA principals 
asking me to come out and visit their school or at least tell the BIA I was coming to visit v 

their school because they were there a week ahead of time repairing things. 

That is not a criticism of BIA, because we did not give you the monies. It is 
Congress' fault really. I remember I went to one school and I saw all new shower heads ^ 

on the showers. I could tell they were new. So, finally I asked one of the students, when 
did they put those new shower heads up there? He said, oh, a couple of days ago. 
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I said, what kind of shower head did you have before? He said none, just the 
plain pipe coming out. So, I am really concerned. We have a moral obligation. A 
Federal Judge, and many of you have heard me say this many times, but it bears 
repeating. A Federal Judge in my Congressional District, several years ago, ordered a jail 
closed down. 

The jail was built in 1930, closed down, because it was not fit for human 
habitation. That jail was in a lot better condition than some Indian schools I had visited. 
That is immoral. That is really immoral; absolutely immoral. They imploded the jail. 
They blew it up. 

That jail was in pretty good shape, compared to some of the Indian schools I have 
* been in. So, I am going to yield now and come back for a second round of questions, 

because I have used most of my time talking. 

. On us is an awesome moral responsibility. On you is an awesome moral 

^ responsibility to remind us of what we should be doing. You are right on the front line. 

You are really the foot soldiers. You people who are so important. We are the ones who 
set the policy here. You have to prod us to provide us the information so we can set right 
policy and have the courage to do that. 

We have a real responsibility to the Federal Government for K-12 education, 
particularly for the Indians of this Country. I will not rest until we really I hope to stay 
in this Congress as long as God and the voters are willing. I have been here 23 years 
now. 

I visited Pine Ridge about 21 years ago. Robert Kennedy went into Pine Ridge in 
1967, was it? I visited about 2 1 years ago. It was really abject poverty. I visited it again 
3 years ago with Patrick Kennedy and it was abject poverty. You have great leadership 
out there doing wonderful things, but they need resources. 

Then I visited Pine Ridge again about 2 weeks ago with the President of the 
United States. Pine Ridge is just an example of the Federal Government's failure to live 
up to its commitment; to live up to its own Constitution and the treaties. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for indulging me. 

Mr. Petri. Thank you. Mr. DeMint. 

Mr. DeMint. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sims, I would like to direct a question to you. As you know, often times with 
Federal funds comes a pretty tight prescription on the programs that need to be followed 
« through with those funds. I was intrigued with the broad flexibility that you are taking in 

creating your own programs, even to the point with the tough love with the students. 

You have set some very specific goals related to mastery of subjects. You are 
- taking a lot of license in how to accomplish that. Is that something that you think is a 

good idea or should we prescribe it more tightly from the Federal level as to how you are 
going to accomplish those goals? 
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Mr. Sims. A qualifier before I answer. Have you ever been to an off-reservation 
boarding school? 

Mr. DeMint. No. 

Mr. Sims. Are you an educator? 

Mr. DeMint. No. 

Mr. Sims. Okay. I will educate you real quick. 

The answer is yes, we need the flexibility because our students come from a wide 
range. We have students from 63 Tribes, from 21 States. They come with an • 

understanding of who they are. They come from urban areas who have never been on a 
reservation before. . 

They do not know their history, the traditions, culture. They have an opportunity ^ 

to learn that within the boarding school. Our School Reform Act that Mr. Christie 
referenced gives us the ability to have freedoms at our schools, all the way across the 
board, all 185 school, to create the best arena we can to educate the students we get. 

So, when we turn in a school reform plan, it references most of these plans. As I 
have said, some of the particular things we did started in January. So, our school reform 
next year that we turn in will reference those programs. 

So, I believe, yes, that of course we need regulations, but why would we settle for 
Ds when we can have, in a sense, Bs and even As? 

Mr. DeMint. I agree. Do you not think it is unfair to treat students differently in the 
same setting, based on their needs? 

Mr. Sims. Absolutely not. They will be treated differently when they step outside those 
doors. They are going to have to perform. They are going to have to know stuff, lots of 
stuff. Kids now days have to know so much stuff, I am glad I am not a kid. So, yes, 1 
think we have to have that freedom within the schools. Of course, we need standards. 

We need legislation to set standards for us and all, but I do not think we should settle for 
low standards. 

Mr. DeMint. Thank you. 

Mr. Sims. May I just close a bit? With our Accelerated Education Program that we 

started this year, we set 80 percent mastery level for those kids. Granted, those kids are 

older and they wanted to do well so they could go on with their lives. Eighty percent 

mastery, roughly a B-minus. t 

Well, we did not have one student below a 3.5 in that program. So, they can do it. 

We just have to give them the opportunity to do that. Thank you for your question. 

* 

Mr. DeMint. Thank you. I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Petri. Ms. McCarthy. 

Ms. McCarthy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I will say that this is probably my first hearing dealing with these issues. So, I am 
ignorant on a lot of the issues. I know that we are dealing with education on the Floor 
right now. Even just going over the budgets and everything, it does not make sense to 
me. 

If we are increasing monies for education in the public school systems, why are 
we not doing it for all of you? Our whole goal has been to raise all young people so they 
could have a good education and get good work. So, I guess I have to go to Mr. Christie. 
Is it because you have not asked for enough money, or we are not giving you enough 
money, or what? Bottom line is what it comes down to. I do not understand these figures 
at all. There are cuts all the way across. 

Mr. Christie. The funding for Indian education needs to be looked at over a complete 
continuum, not in a short segmented way. We know from research base that if we get 
more kids into FACE, that those FACE kids come into kindergarten at a higher readiness 
level, with a greater parental involvement, not only in the kindergarten, but that 
involvement carries right on through the rest of the elementary and secondary grades. 

Therefore, we anticipate higher achievement levels. We are not eligible for Even 
Start Funding. So, the only programs where we can deal with Indians zero to 5 is in 
FACE. We have 146 schools that have kindergartens, but we are only in 22 sites. If we 
really want to increase education, we need to start at the very lowest level. 

When we get into the elementary and secondary levels, as it was stated here 
before, when you compare our per pupil cost to the per pupil cost in public schools or 
even more, try to compare it to DOD schools. When you compare the two Federal 
systems, DOD to BIA, it looks like we are on the wrong side of the tracks. 

Now, Indians start out behind. They have a higher dropout rate. They have an 
atrocious dropout rate at eighth grade. They have the highest birth rate of any population 
in the United States, but we have had a continuing cap, moratorium, on any new school 
starts. So, you ask me are we over-funded, or are we adequately funded, I would say no. 

Ms. McCarthy. No. I actually said from everything I see here, you are way under- 
funded. 

Mr. Christie. Yes, ma'am. I would say we are definitely not over-funded and we are not 
adequately funded. We need to target those funds all across the board, including our 
Tribally Controlled Community Colleges, which are not a concern of this legislation. 

However, I recall last week when I was at Haveasoupi, I went there and I looked 
at their elementary school. Talked with the Tribal leaders and with the school people. 
They told me that they do_when they graduate from the eighth grade, they are actually 
reading on about the fourth or fifth grade level. 

They did not send them out of the Canyon. They go to the public schools and 
they go to off-reservation boarding schools, and most of them drop out because they 
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happen to be away from home, out of the Canyon. So, when they drop out, where do 
they go? They come right back into Haveasoupi. There is no high school there. 

There is no alternative school there. The two biggest programs at Haveasoupi 
right now are law enforcement and education. There are only enough quarters there to 
either have law enforcement or to have education. So, the Tribe is going to have to make 
a choice. 

Do I have law enforcement for all of those kids who are coming back, dropping 
out, getting into bootlegging and other social problems, or do I concentrate on education 
and have enough for teachers to live there. Their rollover rate is atrocious. 

You want a qualified teacher in the classroom, yes, but you would like to have 
that same teacher there for 5, or 10, or 1 5 years to really become a member of that 
community and to know, and understand, and be a role model. When you have only got 
quarters for half of your teachers, they have got to leave. It should not be either or. We 
should have a bigger pie. 

Ms. McCarthy. I agree. From what Mr. Kildee said, and I will certainly go to him to 
help you in any way 1 can, but it seems to me that we are being totally unfair towards 
how we are dealing with the public schools and how we are dealing with the Indians. 

So, I think that this is something we* have got to work with. I mean, our job is no 
matter who we are, we are supposed to make sure all of our children of this Nation have 
the education that they need. I will certainly work with you, Mr. Kildee, on that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Petri. Thank you. Mr. Tancredo. 

Mr. Tancredo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I apologize to the members of the panel there for having been late and not having 
been able to hear most of the testimony. I have tried to read through as much as possible. 
The question I have for you is going to deal with macrocosm, I think, more than any of 
the details of Indian education. 

It stems not from anything I have read here, really, but from my own experience 
as the Regional Director for the .U.S. Department of Education’s Office in Denver for 
Region 8. I have, by the way, visited both boarding schools and schools on the 
reservation, BIA-run schools. 

I had quite an opportunity to do that at Pine Ridge too. I had a very good 
relationship with the principal there, and had him tell me, almost seemed like weekly 
anyway, through communications that he would make with my office of the problems he 
faced in trying to actually accomplish the goal that he had established for himself and for 
the kids in his charge. 

I guess I do not know how else to characterize what he told me, except to say that 
essentially the system, he felt, had certainly failed him and the students in it. That he felt, 
as opposed to the comments that have been made here, that the issue was certainly not 
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financial. 

As a matter of fact, the per pupil operating expenditures there were significantly 
higher than in any of the public schools around there. I do not know about DOD. I do 
not know what the difference is there, but I can tell you in terms of just the public school 
per pupil operating expenditures, the BIA-run schools were much richer in that regard. 

He continued to suggest, anyway, that the problem was structural, really, that the 
BIA does not know how to run schools. I am sure that, that is a perception; that I do not 
know how widely it is shared. 

. I have to ask you, considering the difficulty we have had over the past, gosh, 20 
years at least, in trying to actually improve educational attainment levels on the 
reservations and with Native Americans, and the failures that we have met there, with all 
of the attempts at various types of structural changes that I know have been advanced 
through the U.S. Department of Education and through the Congress, what does anyone 
on the panel, what do you think really and truly we can do? 

I recognize, and I was very happy to see the comments about Rocky Boy; an 
increase in attainment level there. I have to tell you, however, that we have seen these 
little spurts before and they have not proven to be long lasting. I am just worried because 
I really feel that this is a disaster. 

Indian education, generally, has been a disaster. I do not know why and I do not 
know how to stop it. So, again, I realize that there were probably a lot of comments 
made during your opening address that may have allayed my fears to some extent. I 
apologize if I have to ask you to repeat any of those. Just look at the big picture for a 
moment and tell me what you think, anyone there, tell me what you think we can do. 

Mr. Christie. I was struck with Mr. Kildee's discussion about Mr. Quay. In 1977-1978, 

I was a trainee up here and I worked with Yvonne Franklin on his staff when 95-561 was 
being put together. When you talk about structural, prior to 95-561 we had a major 
structural problem with education in the Bureau of Indian Affairs, in that the funding 
would come down through the Bureau chain, and because education was such a high 
priority, or a high visibility issue, chunks of that money got pulled down and got pulled 
off for other things. 

In 1 978, prior to 95-561 , there was an extraordinary difference in the amount of 
funding that went down. Off- reservation boarding schools, like Inner Mountain which is 
now closed, was drawing almost $20,000 per student. On- reservation day schools were 
getting less than $700 per student. Public Law 95-561 realigned the structure. It allowed 
us to fund schools on an equal basis, by student, and to take those funds and drive them 
past the bureaucracy, right down to the school. The ESEA, during that period of time, the 
Elementary and Secondary School Act during that time, however was built in a 
fragmented way. 

So, when you got to Chapter 1, or what used to be Title 1 back in those days, you 
could only spend it on Title 1 . You could only spend it on certain things that the 
Department of Education was trying to get improvement in. As a result, what you had 
was not an integrated school system, even with the new money, but you had a segmented 
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little school system that said, I work for Title 1, or I work for Title 4, or I work for this. 

So, there was no cross-development and unity feelingat those schools. However, 
because we operate a school, we operate them and we try to do the best, whether the 
facilities are good, or whether the facilities are bad, or whether the flexibility is there is 
not there. 

The best thing that has come down the pike is this Consolidated School Reform 
Plan. It allows us to bring every pot of money in, drop it down there at the school level, 
let them decide within certain standards what the best way to education those kids are. 

They know them. We do not. We are sitting up here in Washington, D.C. and we do not 

know what is best out there. I have got 185 schools, each one of those people have to 

make that decision. They are making that decision now. We set the standards. They • 

help set the standards. They are adhering to State standards. 

We are in 23 different States. So, we have 23 different State standards that the ^ 

schools within those states are adhering to. That is the way to run an education system. 

Now, once you have the program, and you have the "integratedness," and you have the 
staff development, and you have the high standards, then all that is left is to fund them 
adequately and put them in safe environments, so that they then can achieve and expect 
them to achieve. 

I think that is the direction we are moving in. Do we have along way to go? Yes, 
we do. We have got years, and years, and years, and years of background things, not 
only with the community, but with the staff themselves, to overcome. We are moving in 
that direction. 

So, I look at this as a great opportunity. I am really excited about the next 5 
years. We are in the process of ending our first 5-year plan. We are in the process now 
of getting ready for the next round of consolidated school plans. All you have to do is 
look at x the Internet a year from now and. see where our schools are at. 

The next best thing that has happened to Indian education is the 10297 that allows 
the Tribes and local school boards to take over those schools. If we are not doing a good 
job as the Bureau of Indian Affairs, they can take it over. They can do a good job. There 
are some things that we need to change about that because the child needs an adequate 
education, whether run by us or whether by the Tribe. 

So, we need to have a way of monitoring and oversight, making sure that, that 
education reform is occurring, but we are moving in the right direction. Let us do not 
change horses like we have in Indian policy for the last 150 years, where every 5, 10, 15, 
or 20 years we change policies because we get impatient as Americans. Let us stay with 
this. Let us let the local school do it. Let us fund them adequately. 

* 

Mr. Tancredo. Thank you. I do not know, Mr. Chairman, if we have time. 

Mr. Petri. We will have another round. I will give Ms. Woolsey her opportunity. 

Ms. Woolsey. Thank you, Mr. Chairmah. 
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Mr. Christi, my question and your response just now would be, if we block grant 
education and bring it down, give the money to the Governors, why do you think those 
Governors are going to invest in reservation schools rather than public schools, and 
continue to under-invest in reservation schools and force Native Americans to send their 
children to schools that they would otherwise not choose? 

My fear is that what this is all about, and hearing the funding question that 
Congresswoman McCarthy asked, and the example that Congressman Kildee gave, my 
fear is that the Federal Govemment now, if we block grant, the Governors very well 
could be working to try to do away with Indian schools, and BIA, and reservation 
schools. 

So, you could respond to that. I would like any one of you all prepared to respond 
to that question. That really was not what I came here to ask you. I think it needs to be 
asked. 

Mr. Christie. In my discussion in answering the last question, it was not aimed at block 
granting Indian education funds out to the Governors or the Governors or the States. This 
is a Federal school system. The funding would come down through the Federal 
Government, through the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and then be allocated and distributed 
based upon the weighted student union, the unit, ISEF, the Indian Student Equalization 
Formula. 

That the funds then would be dropped down through that allocation system. If the 
Tribes take over the schools under a 100-297, then it would be allocated over to them. It 
has been short of a disaster. Well, let me correct that. It has been a disaster, when we 
have expected public schools in states to take over the education of Indian kids. They are 
in rural settings. 

There are schools that we operate on Navajo where there is not a public school 
district within 50 miles or more. There are others there where school districts come right 
in, and they are almost side-by-side with us in some cases. 

Their basic problem has always been is how do you have basically non-Indians in 
the tax base wanting to, and continuing to on a voluntary basis then fund Indian students? 
When you do that, you take out of the mix the participation of the parent, because they 
are reluctant to come into a public school setting. 

Ms. Woolsey. I am not suggesting they go to public school, believe me. 

Mr. Christie. I understand. 

Ms. Woolsey. What I am trying to do is prevent that and have that be the choice. I 
would think that if the Governors, and I think that is what we are heading for. So, I 
would like somebody else to respond to that. I really was not suggesting we send Native 
American children to public schools, if their parents did not want that. 

Mr. Cheek. First, there is a Govemment-to-Govemment relationship between Indian 
Tribes and the Federal Government. I think if you send the money down to the State 
level, they are going to be reluctant to give it to another Government, or essentially a 
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State where a reservation is located. 

In regards to the block granting situation, in relation to Title 9 of the Department 
of Education, those funds go directly to the public school, to the LEA, from the 
Department of Education. In effect, they are already block granted or ed-flexed to the 
local education agency. 

Our preferred method of giving out the money to Indian projects and public 
schools would be to stay that same approach. About side-tracking it through the State 
Department, in our estimation, is a better approach. 

In regards to Indian education in general, regarding the big picture he alluded to, 
there has never been a consistent long-term approach to educating American Indians. I 
think probably the closest thing to it was the termination era, when they tried to eliminate 
all Indian Tribes in this Country. 

Indian education really, programs earmarked for American Indians have really 
only been around for the last 30, or 40, or 50 years at the most. They have been not 
funded adequately enough or consistently enough over the long term to really make a 
great deal of improvement into the status of education for American Indians. 

Until you have an approach that is consistent over the long-term, that looks at 
every facet of American Indian existence from pre-school all the way up through 
adulthood, you are going to have these same situations with low academic levels. In 
regards to I believe somebody mentioned whose responsibility is it for educating 
American Indians? We all have responsibilities. If I could give my annual tax bill to 
somebody else to pay, I would do that. Indian education is the responsibility of the 
Federal Government. We will advocate on behalf of that as long as it takes. Thank you. 

Mr. Petri. I guess I am entitled to a question or two, too, and then we will go to the 
second round. It is interesting to go through the history of all this, but I think probably 
more relevant and important to us is moving forward, and trying to do it in a way that 
avoids this shifting from one voice to another, stopping and starting, building on what has 
been working, and also trying to give you more tools and the Tribes more tools so that 
they have the ability to correct problems and. to accelerate improvement. 

In that connection, are there any recommendations you would like to make to us? 
Tribes, as I understand, are able now, if they are dissatisfied with the BIA-run program to 
take it over themselves. Are they able to contract out if they wish to, like an Edison. 
Project, the way some local school districts do? 

Do they do charter schools? Do they need some special programs for boarding- 
type schools, or some recognition of different conditions that require different cost 
reimbursement, just in the nature of some sensitivity or some process so that those 
adjustments can be made? Is that all being handled. 

Could you address that, Mr. Christie? 

Mr. Christie. Under the current statute, 561 and 10297, there are some technical 
amendments that do need to be made to those so that the accountability factors can be 
tightened down on. However, one of the things that we really need to look at very 
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closely, and especially crops up in the SEA legislation is we need to recognize Tribal 
standards. 

Many tribes have started to develop their own educational standards. We need to 
recognize those standards and we need to incorporate those standards as a part of the 
standards definition within ESEA. 

Once a Tribe has taken one of the Bureau-operated schools, when then, what we 
call a Bureau-funded school, they have the authority to do within that school those things 
that they need to do in order to increase the educational achievement and control. Most 
of those Tribes have also incorporated cultural traditional learning within that. 

One of the things that ESEA does not adequately do is to address the 
cultural issues. It addresses the language issues, but it needs to address the 
cultural issues; remembering that we have 530-some-odd different Tribes, with 
each having their own cultural issues, and their own cultural backgrounds. I 
would be glad to review, or do a more in- depth review of 561 and 10297 and 
submit that to you for the record for recommendations, sir. 

Mr. Petri. Thank you very much. We would appreciate any guidance or help. Mr. 
Kildee. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The BIA schools and the contract schools get their money through the B I A, plus 
they get ESEA funds. Then the public schools will get their Title 9 Funds and their 
Johnson- O'Malley Funds. But all in all, the appropriations we make for Indian 
Programs, whether they are BIA schools, contract schools, or public schools with Indian 
students, have always been inadequate no matter what streams we have. They have 
always been inadequate. 

I appreciate your clear explanation of that. Let me ask you this, assuming that 
non-Indian schools around you or generally in the Country, assuming that non-Indian 
schools receive 100 cents on the dollar, what percentage or cents on the dollar do you feel 
Indian schools are getting in relation to public schools in general? 

Mr. Christie. I can guess. 

Mr. Kildee. I know it will be less. Can you give me an educated guess as to the 
relationship between using a hundred as what generally public schools would be getting 
and say what BIA and contract schools might get? You may want to talk on the other 
funds for public schools. Could you give us a figure, Mr. Christie? I know it is a 
"guesstimate." 

Mr. Christie. The numbers that we have been looking at generally indicate somewhere 
around 50 to 60 percent of what a public school district gets. 

Mr. Kildee. So, 50 to 60. 

Mr. Christie. Fifty to 60 percent. Then you have to look, in addition to that, you have to 
isolate the instructional dollars, the staff development dollars, and the actual operation of 
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the school. Then you have to compare the O&M cost. What happens many times is that 
they take our O&M costs and lump it in with our instructional costs, and then make their . 
comparisons. 

You really need to strip that out. On the O&M side, we are currently funded at 
about 69 cents on the dollar of our own funding formula. There is no public schools that 
I am aware of that run schools where the wiring is so inadequate that you cannot even 
hook up air conditioners without blowing all of the circuit breakers like we have out at 
Navajo. 

We had an investigation out there by a TV show. They showed all of these air 
conditioners. Then we were out in the middle of Navajo and it is very hot. It is a desert, 
but we could not hook them up because the wiring was actually put in pre-WPA. So, 
there are certain ways that you have to isolate this. There are certain issues that you need 
to address, especially the O&M. 

Mr. Kildee. So, 60 percent, but even part of that is used for non-instructional purposes 
then; right? 

Mr. Christie. The 50 to 60 percent is trying to isolate the instructional cost and compare 
that to the instructional cost over in the public school category. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you. In Michigan, do you have any idea where your schools would 
stand? 

Ms. Potvin. I am not in the finances. 

Mr. Kildee. Okay; all right, honest answer. Ms. BlueEyes. 

Ms. BlueEyes. I would have to agree with Mr. Christie. We are one of those schools 
whose electrical used to shut down. We would have a system and we would say, okay, 
you guys on that end turn off your air conditioners. We will turn on ours. Otherwise, 
everything would go down. 

Since our schools are residential programs that were converted to classrooms, 
what we have done is there are two bedrooms. All we did was knock down the wall in 
the middle so it became a larger office space or a classroom. So, it became really bad 
where the wires started to melt. 

Our buildings could have easily caught on fire. However, because we were 
persistent with the BIA, we practically told them we have no choice. We are going to 
have to upgrade these electrical amperage. We had 1 00 amps for over 1 6,000 square feet. 

We are supposed to be running computers, calculators, typewriters, and air 
conditioners. We had swamp coolers and it could not handle it. So, like I said, we have a 
lot of stories related to facilities, which I could tell you about, but I would like to invite 
the rest of the Committee to come out and actually see the schools like Mr. Kildee has 
done. 

You are, going to see first-hand what we are talking about. If our kids are sitting 
here in the wintertime, we are trying to teach them something to learn like reading. 
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science, math, whatever, and the boiler has gone down, they are sitting there with their 
coats on. 

Mr. Kildee. The time has run out and I am trying to get a percentage figure here. I 
know it is a difficult question, but if you could just give me a ballpark figure or 
guesstimate. 

Mr. Sims. We are directly funded from the Office of Indian Education Programs. So, 
whatever Mr. Christie says, that reflects us. 

Mr. Kildee. You would concur though with the 50 to 60 percent? 

Mr. Sims. Yes. 

Mr. Kildee. Mr. Cheek. 

Mr. Cheek. In our testimony, we did include the WSU for BIA schools is approximately 
$3,200. The National per pupil average for public school students is around $7,300 per 
student. When you factor in all of the overhead, facilities, maintenance, et cetera, my 
guesstimate would be about 25 percent for students. 

Mr. Kildee. Ms. Murie. 

Ms. Murie. One thing I want to point out, Mr. Kildee, you are probably well aware that 
Federal Impact Aid is not forward funded. When we operate our general operations with 
Federal Impact Aid, we go by the seat of our pants, you might as well say, unless we are 
good managers and we have built up a reserve. Many of us have, and many States have 
kind of taken a look at that with a leery eye before they provide State aid. 

We do have a constant struggle when we talk about the needs versus how much is 
going directly to the student of the dollar. We do operate 40-year-old buildings who do 
not have electrical capacity for technology, nor for cooling. As an example, I have a 40- 
year-old building. We are presently planning to build a cooling system into the boiler 
system. 



It is going to cost me well over $100,000. Where does that come from? 
Somebody has to make a decision how much of that instructional money goes back into 
creating this cool environment for students to learn. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you. 

Mr. Petri. I understand Mr. Cheek has to leave at around 3:00 p.m. 

Mr. Cheek. Yes. I apologize to the Committee. I am going out to Albuquerque for a 
National Indian School Board Association meeting. 

Mr. Petri. If you have to leave, then we will understand. 

Mr. Cheek. Thank you. 
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Mr. Petri. Mr. Tancredo. 

Mr. Tancredo. Mr. Chairman, I am just going back to the principle that I talk to so often 
in trying to reconcile what he told me against what I have just been hearing about the 
costs and the expenditures. If I remember correctly, at the time the per pupil operating 
revenue in his school was approximately 3 times what it was the public school district 
that I lived in, in Colorado. 

So, something is peculiar in this regard. I do not know if it has to do with the way 
in which the money is accounted for. The testimony has been provided here that perhaps 
the O&M account was added into what he considered to be his PPOR. I do not know, but 
I am certainly going to find out, I will tell you that. 

I am interested in one of the things that Mr. Sims mentioned in his testimony 
about letting.parents choose where their children go to school. The school is deficient in 
how they help students learn. Why should children have to attend? There are other 
options. How could we increase the options available to Native American students? 

Mr. Sims. I have always been a proponent of_our school requires an application. All of 
the off-reservation boarding schools require applications. That process requires 
signatures from people from the home reservations, and from the local line officers, from 
which the schools that they are attending to, they are requesting to attend. 

There are statements made by certain line officers that all of the students within 
that particular area will go to a certain school. They will not go anywhere else. If you 
~ accept_I am not going to sign off.on them. So, therefore you do not get any of the 
money. 



I think that is a real detriment because you do not have to perform and you will 
still get your students, and the students will still leave, either before or with an inadequate 
education, in my opinion. y 

So, I have always thought that it should be each parent's right, for many reasons. 
In our school, we have fourth generation students that are there. That is a part of it 
because grandfather I do not like there. I learned this part of it. The student just comes 
there to learn that part of it. 

Mr. Tancredo. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Sims. I yield the time. 

Mr. Petri. All right. Ms. McCarthy. 

Ms. McCarthy. I will let everybody go because they seem to have to catch planes, but I 
do want to work on this issue. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Petri. Thank you. Thank you all very much. It has been a very informative session. 
We will continue working with you and look forward to your later submissions. 

If members have additional questions for Mr. Christie or others, I suspect 
they will be willing to submit responses in writing. 
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Mr. Petri. With that, this hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 3:00 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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Appendix A The Written Statement Of Vice-Chairman Thomas E. Petri, 
Member Of Congress From Wisconsin. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON EARLY CHILDHOOD. YOUTH AND FAMILIES 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND THE WORKFORCE 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Hit RAYBURN HOUSE OFFICE BULDOtQ 

WASHINGTON, IX 20515-6100 



Opening Statement 

The Honorable Thomas E. Petri (R-WI) 

Subcommittee on Early Childhood, Youth and Families 

Examining Education Programs Benefiting Native American Children 
July20, 199$ 

"Good afternoon. I would like to welcome you to the next in our series of hearings in preparation for 
the reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary Educatio n Act. Today we will hear testimony on 
programs that benefit Native American children. 

“I want to take z moment to thank the Ranking Minority Member, Mr Kildee, for being with us 
today. As the co-chairman of the Congressional Native American Caucus, Mr. Kildee has been ou of the 
leading proponents of education programs serving Native American youth. 

“More importantly, he has been a wealth of knowledge on how these programs work, and I look 
forward to working with him as we move ahead. There are also a number of Republican Members, including 
our committee chairman, Mr. Goodling, who have supported these programs in the past and have expressed a 
strong interest in improving the way they work. 

“In my Congressional District in Wisconsin, 5 school districts receive ftmds under Title DC, Part A of 
the ESEA, for a total of $93,375 to supplement the education of Native American students, so I know the 
value of this program. 

“All of us - Republicans and Democrats alike — want to ensure that our children receive the best 
education possible. But, As Mr Kildee often reminds me, we have a special obligation, in the form of a 
treaty between the United States government and the sovereign tribal nation, to meet the grtneatirmai needs of 
Native American children. 
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"For this reason, I am particularly c on c erned about the high dropout rate for Native American 
students, which is cur r en tl y weO above the national average. As the subcommittee begins to craft l e gis la ti o n , 
my goal will be to ens ure that Native A merican undents have the same access to quality education programs 
that aO of our cittern deserve, and (hat our educators have the cools they need to improve the education 
o u tc om e s far Native American students. 

"The first program we wffl took at today is the Bureau of Indian Affoirs (BIA) elementary and 
moa tit y f dnry ti ** 1 pr o gram . Whfle this program is not sp ecifically authorized under the Ftemem ary and 
Secondary Education Act, we have traditionally used rcautboraatioo of the Act as • vehicle for making 
improvements to this program as weO. 

"The BIA program is the largest program for the education of Native American students. Under this 
program, attend schools operated by die BIA or the tribal g ove rnment s under gram or contract 

anangenKms with the Bureau. Bi n ding for school op erati o ns Is based on the Indian student equa li za tio n 
formula, and students are assigned a relative weight, based on the cost a ssoc ia ted with their education. 

"The second program we will look at today is operated by the Department of Education under Tide 
DC, Part A, of ESEA. This program provides foods to improve and enrich the quality of education received 
by Native American students. Most of these fonds air distributed on a formula basis based on the number of 
Indian children in the LEA or at the BIA fonded school. 

"Despite the still too-high dropout rate among Native A meri c ans , I am encouraged that tribal 
govmnnmtt iff increa sing ly control rf schools through grant or contract In the near 

term, I hope this will translate into better academic ac hie vement s among our Native American students. In 
addition, I understand that strides are being made in Native American fondly literacy programs, and I took 
forward to learning more about s ucce sse s in this area. 

"We have a large panel today, and a lot of ground to cover, so I’ll end my remarks here and thank our 
witnesses fee' th r» r appearance befo re the As we work to update and improve these programs, 

I will do my best to improve the quality of the service provided, and increase flexibility for par ti cip atin g 
schools and tribes. I took forward to bearing your ideas on bow we can do titis, and I yield briefly to Mr. 
fCildce for his opening stat e m e n t." 
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Statement of 

The Honorable Dale E. Kildee 

Ranking Member, Early Childhood. Youth and Families Subcommittee 
Hearing on Native American Education Programs 
July 20, 1999 



GOOD AFTERNOON, 1 AM VERY PLEASED TO 
JOIN CHAIRMAN CASTLE AT THIS HEARING 
ON INDIAN EDUCATION PROGRAMS. I 
KNOW THAT BOTH OF US ARE LOOKING 
FORWARD TO HEARING TODAY’ S 
TESTIMONY ON THESE VITAL FEDERAL 
INVESTMENTS. 
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THE PROGRAMS OPERATED BOTH BY THE 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS AND THE U S. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION ARE 
EXTREMELY IMPORTANT TO ENSURING A 
HIGH QUALITY EDUCATION FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN AND MEETING THE FEDERAL 
CONSTITUTIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 
TOWARD NATIVE AMERICANS. WHETHER IT 
BE FUNDING PROVIDED THROUGH TITLE IX 
OF THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION ACT, OR TO BUREAU OPERATED 
OR FUNDED SCHOOLS, THE GOAL IS 
SINGULAR - 
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TO PROVIDE INDIAN CHILDREN WITH THE 
OPPORTUNITIES, RESOURCES AND 
FACILITIES THAT ARE PROVIDED TO NON- 
INDIAN CHILDREN IN THIS COUNTRY. 
MOREOVER, THESE PROGRAMS BEGIN TO 
ADDRESS THE FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY, 

AS LISTED IN THE CONSTITUTION, TOWARD 
PROVIDING FOR THE EDUCATION OF INDIAN 
CHILDREN. 
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I BELIEVE IT IS VITALLY IMPORTANT THAT 
AS WE LOOK AT REAUTHORIZATION AND 
CHANGES IN ESEA AND BIA PROGRAMS, WE 
GIVE GREAT WEIGHT TO THE NEEDS OF 
INDIAN CHILDREN AND AREAS WHERE THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HAS BEEN 
LACKING IN ITS SUPPORT OF INDIAN 
EDUCATION. TOO OFTEN, INDIAN 
EDUCATION IS OVERLOOKED AND PUSHED 
ASIDE IN THE SCRAMBLE TO REFORM THE 
LARGER EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS IN THIS 
COUNTRY. 
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IT IS MY HOPE THAT WE TAKE THE LESSONS 
LEARNED AT TODAY’S HEARING AND APPLY 
IT TO OUR WORK THIS CONGRESS. ONLY 
AFTER WE HAVE HEARD FROM THE VOICES 
OF INDIAN COUNTRY CAN WE TRULY 
UNDERSTAND AND APPRECIATE THE TASK 
BEFORE US. 

THANK YOU MR. CHAIRMAN. 
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C ^® "aa*" statBnwnt °f Joe Christh, Acting Director, Office of 
Indian Education Programs, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Washington, D.C 
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Testimony of Joe Christie 
Acting Director 
for the 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Office of Indian Education Programs 
UA Department of the Interior 

Before the Subcommittee on Early Childhood, Youth and Families 
of the Committee on Education and the Workforce 
United State House of Representatives 
Hearing on 

Examining Education Programs Benefitting Native American Children 
July 20, 1999 

Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee. I am pleased to be here today 
to support the reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) and to speak 
about the education programs benefitting Native American children. 

The BLA is one of two federal education systems and we educate approximately 1 1 percent of the 
American Indian children. Although the percentage may appear to be low, we provide education 
programs for the vast majority of Indian children living on or near reservations in remote rural 
locations. If you are not familiar with our school system let me just briefly talk about it The 
Department of the Interior operates and funds 185 schools, which are located in 23 states and on 63 
reservations. The majority of our schools are located in four states-North Dakota, South Dakota, 
New Mexico, and Arizona. The majority are small elementary schools predominantly situated in 
rural communities and on reservations. We also operate boarding schools and have approximately 
eleven thousand students residing in residential halls. We serve approximately 220 Indian tribes. We 
are proud of our system and believe it is improving because of the education leadership demonstrated 
by President Clinton and the Congress. 

H.R. 1960, the Educational Excellence for All Children Act of 1999, would help support American 
Indian and Alaska Native students to achieve high academic standards; address the special needs of 
these students by supporting research-based, culturally appropriate educational services; promote 
high quality professional development activities for teachers by encouraging collaborations among 
tribal colleges and other institutions of higher education; and encourage local schools to incorporate 
culturally responsive teaching practices and learning strategies into their educational programs. H.R. 
1960 would also promote small class sizes, emphasizes accountability for students and schools, 
support safe, healthy and disciplined learning environments, and increase funding for after-school 
and summer programs. 

We believe H.R. 1960 will help all schools achieve at higher levels and do so, not through quick 
fixes, but through well thought out strategies that are grounded in sound education policy. 

We support the Administration’s continuing commitment to standards-based reform. Through the 
school-wide program and the national focus on high performance standards for all children, the BLA- 





KhooU h aye made progress under the Improving America Schools Act, and we urge this 
emphasis to contmue. We beheve that schools xvill improve if held to high standards, haveafocus 
onstuden achievement, are accountable to their communities, and provide adequate and flexible 
resources to their teachers and principals. 

Our schools, through implementation of school-wide programs, have been able to focus their 
schools financial resources on student achievement and other indicators of educational progress, 
such as improved retention, reduction of dropout rates, focused staff development that suppose 

h!h!nj T ,S f C | f nd SUPP °, rtlVe '" vlronments - reduc «> cl «s sizes, and integration of state-of-the-art 
teclmologyinto the curriculum. Our schools are making progress as evidenced by the School Report 
Cards which we maintain on each individual school. We believe in accountability and support die 
accoun,able for P° si,ive results "*ile giving them the flexibility needed 

TOs concludes my Prepared statement We look forward to working with the Committee on this 
legislation. I will be happy to answer any questions the Committee may have. 



Appendix D the Written Statement of Rose Potvin, Coordinator, Family and 
Child Education Program, HannahvWe Indian School, Wilson, Michigan 
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Nah Tah Wahsh Public School Academy 

Hannahville Indian School 
N 149 11 Hannahville B-l Road 
Wilson* Michigan 49896 

Phone: (906) 466-2952 Fax: (906) 466-2556 

Boozhoo. My name is Rose Potvin. I work for the Hannahville Indian Community as the 
Family and Child Education (FACE) program coordinator. The Hannahville Indian 
Community is a federally recognized Indian tribe residing on the Potawatomi Reservation 
in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. The tribe has an enrolled membership of 696 people, 

5 50 of whom live on or near the reservation. 

I have been asked to testify on the importance of the FACE program, focusing on the 
impact of FACE on participating families and how it has improved their literacy skills 
and quality of life. I am going to tell you our FACE story, how we build on strengths, 
giving parents and children opportunities to interact in a positive way, and let the parents 
tell you in their own words how FACE has improved their literacy skills and the quality 
of their lives. 

FACE was developed in 1990 by the Office of Indian Education Programs as an 
integrated model for an early childhood/parental involvement program. It was designed to 
implement a family literacy program in two settings; home based and center based. In the 
home based setting services are provided by utilizing home visits, parent meetings, 
screenings and referrals, and adult education. In the center based setting services are 
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provided in four components: adult education, early childhood education, parent and 
child interactive time, and parent time. 

The home based setting is usually a participant’s home. A trained parent educator comes 
to the home on a weekly or bi-monthly basis to visit with a parent of a 0-3 year old child. 
During this visit, the parent educator addresses the developmental level of the child and 
provides learning experiences that support the child’s development and give opportunities 
for the parent(s) and child to interact. Screening and referral are also an integral part of 
the process. In addition to the home visit, monthly group meetings are conducted for the 
parents. Adult education services may also be provided to the home based parent by the 
center based adult educator. Health, nutrition, and child development based on the latest 
neuroscience research are areas discussed at home visits. 

The center based setting is composed of two classrooms in a school. One classroom is 
equipped to serve as an early childhood room for up to 20 children ages 3-5. The early 
childhood program is conducted by a teacher and co-teacher who are knowledgeable and 
sensitive to the culture of die community and engage the children in active learning based 
on the developmental level of the individual child. The second room serves as the adult 
education classroom for up to 15 adults. An adult education teacher assesses the 
educational needs of each adult and develops an individual course plan for addressing 
those needs. This room is also used for enhancing parenting skills. Parents are required to 
participate in parent time. Parent time becomes a support group for the parents. All areas 
of parenting are discussed, from. how to handle temper tantrums and sibling rivalry, to 
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preparing a child for the transition to school and high school. During Parent and Child 
Together (PACT) time, the adults participate in learning activities with their child and 
practice what they have learned in parenting skills time. 

FACE staff members meet weekly to coordinate their efforts to insure that 
comprehensive services are provided for families. Joint planning sessions help team 
members focus on a common vision for the program that includes support of families’ 
language and culture. Services are extended through referrals to other school and 
community services. 

The FACE program requires staffing and skills that are not always initially present in 
schools and communities. The training received by all FACE staff members is extensive 
and a key to the success of the program. By requiring all FACE staff and a school 
administrator to attend trainings, the integration of the services is strengthened and the 
program receives administrative support. 

Schools with FACE programs are also required to implement active learning in grades 
K-3. The active learning curriculum includes developmental^ appropriate materials, 
children’s manipulation of materials, children’s choice of activities, encouragement of 
children’s use of language-both English and native languages- and appropriate support by 
the teacher so that the children’s learning is active, reinforced, and extended. Adoption of 
die active learning curriculum is intended to facilitate the transition of FACE children 
into kindergarten, encourage the continued involvement of parents in their children’s 
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education, and provide all K-3 children the opportunity to benefit from this constructivist 
approach. 



FACE is a strengths model, it builds on families’ strengths rather than pointing out 
deficits. This is a factor in family involvement and helps develop a partnership with the 
school that continues when the children enter the K-12 system. Educational experiences 
for Native Americans have been poor. They have the highest dropout rates for any 
minority group and the highest retention rates for any minority group. Many of the 
parents in our program did not have a positive experience when they were in school and 
did not feel good about being in the school. When they voluntarily enroll in FACE either 
prenatal ly or with an infant or toddler, they are inviting us into their homes, they are not 
coming into the school. The parents are the first teachers and our role is to strengthen and 
support them as their child’s teachers. By being consistent and building rapport with the 
family, the FACE team begins the family/school partnership. Trust is earned, it doesn’t 
just happen. Parents begin coming into the school for parent meetings or to stop in the 
office of their parent educator. They become comfortable in the school. 

An example of building on parent’s strengths is the following excerpt from one of our 
parent educator’s monthly report: 

She was a very hard parent to get involved in anything Well , since I have been 
using the neuroscience curriculum with her, she has kept most of her visits and is 
keeping her appointments with other agencies also. During one of our visits she 
was reading to the baby and when she finished I commented that she was using 
parentese ” when she read This girl had the biggest smile on her face! She said 
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she didn Y even realize she was doing it. To think that something so simple as 
reading to your baby could impact this parent so much! 

We have just completed our 7 th year in the FACE program at Hannahville. An average of 
65 families each year receives services, the majority in the home based component Every 
FACE site has the flexibility to meet the needs of the community. An example of this is 
in our home based component Hannahville has a child care facility in the school. Parents 
who are working are granted education release time to pick up their child from day care, 
go across the hall, and have a home visit in the parent educator’s office. If they prefer, 
they can leave work an hour early, pick up their child and meet the parent educator at 
home for the visit. 

; ' \ . ■ ■ - 

Since the opening of the day care, many of our home base parents have been also 
attending center base for high school completion. During PACT time they go into the day 
care and spend time with their child, or pick up their child and spend time in the parent 
educators’ room, which has an area for parent child interaction. 

Another area that FACE has had a significant impact on is early intervention. Screenings 
are done regularly on all children enrolled in FACE. The parents are involved in the 
screenings, which helps them to be more observant of their children. If a concern is 
noted, the child is referred for further evaluation. Our FACE program works closely with 
Early On of Michigan. When a child is identified as being eligible for Early On services, 
the family chooses a service coordinator. Because of the trust that has developed over 
time, FACE families will usually request their parent educator to also be their service 
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coordinator. The service coordinator helps the family coordinate all the interventions they 
may be receiving-home health care, speech, physical therapy, etc., through an Individual 
Family Service Plan (IFSP). This identifies strengths and needs of the family in order to 
best meet the needs of the child. 

The Michigan Part C report identifying services in rural counties for 1997-98 shows an 
average of 2.73 Native American infants and toddlers receiving Early On services. At 
Hannah ville, our FACE program had 14. 

When you consider the latest neuroscience research on windows of opportunity, you 

begin to realize the impact that early identification and intervention can have. The sooner 

a concern is identified and addressed, the better progress a child can make. An example 

of this process is in this excerpt from one of our parent educators monthly report. 

I have made several speech referrals and one referral for a diagnostic exam for a 
little hoy who is a severe head banger. The children I referred out for speech are 
now receiving speech therapy. Services are either in their homes with a speech 
therapist doing a home visit and then working with me to teach me how to 
enhance what she is working on with the child, or the child comes into our office 
and the speech therapist works with him here. 

I could give you research, statistics, cost effectiveness data, etc, but how do you measure 
a person s self-esteem or the effect that improved self-esteem Hag on future generations? 

A FACE parent gains confidence as a parent and as a person due to the support and 
success they achieve. I feel the best way to answer how FACE has impacted our families 
is to describe the center-base and to give you direct quotes from some of our families. 
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Families enrolled in the center-based component attend school three days a week with 
their child. The 3-5 year old child and a parent or other significant adult are picked up in 
the morning. After eating breakfast together at school, the parent brings the child to the 
preschool room and the parent goes to the adult education room. In the preschool room 
the children are involved in developmentally appropriate active learning activities. Adult 
education addresses die academic needs of the parent, whether it is high school 
completion, GED, refreshing basic skills, becoming computer literate, or support for a 
college class. At lunchtime the parents meet the children for lunch and then spend an 
hour in the preschool classroom to engage in child-directed interactions. During this time 
the teaching staff from both rooms are also interacting and modeling behavior. A circle 
time activity helps parents make the connection between what is being done at school and 
what they can do at home. While the children are napping, the adults are engaged in 
parent time-parent education to support and enhance parenting skills. 

When asked why the parents enrolled in FACE, the most common response was not to 
further their education, but to set a good example for their child. Most parents felt that it 
would be much harder for them to expect their children to complete high school if they 
themselves hadn’t 

The best testimony for the importance of FACE is from the families we have served: 

• I received my GED finally after 12 years of putting it off. I tried in the past but 
having children and trying to raise a family it seemed impossible to get out and go back 
to school. I thought, wow, I could take the kids to school with me while they go to 
preschool themselves. It was well worth getting up in the morning with something to 
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look forward to everyday. After completing my GED I moved on to a teacher’ aide 
position at the school which made me feel honored and like my whole life was worth 
while again. 

• The classroom itself has taught me more than just high school academics. It has 
taught me about goals, plans, child development, and up to date information on 
childcare. I’ve become more aware of the importance of reading daily, as well as 
listening. 

• On the first day that the class began, I was very apprehensive about the whole thing. 
The thought of having to go to school again, even though I would be there with my son 
all day, just sounded like so much work and I wasn’t sure if I would be able to handle 
the commitment . Well, once we got on the bus that first day our whole lives 
changed. 

• The home visits helped me learn about Fetal Alcohol Syndrome and the effects of it, 
what the physical signs are, and what I should look out for. The parent educator made 
me aware of the progression of my child, it changed our relationship and made us 
close. It helped me with my foster children. It taught me to spend time with my 
children. 

• When my child started preschool there were 4 other children in her class who had 
also had FACE home visits. The teacher said those 5 students already have a longer 
attention span than their classmates do. 

• .I’ve been in both home- and center-based FACE. I can’t say enough about it. When 
my daughter, who is now 12, was asked about her favorite memory of school she said 
"It was at naptime when my mom would come into the classroom and read me a story”. 
Once she fell asleep I would go back into my classroom. Without this program I would 
not have been able to finish school because I couldn’t afford a sitter or day care. (This 
was 7 years ago and the child still tells that as her favorite memory of school.) 



In addition to the parents’ statements about FACE, measurable outcomes from the past 
year include: 
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• 19 obtained jobs 

• 2 1 attended adult education classes 

• 10 attended college classes 

• 2 passed part of the GED tests 

• 1 was promoted to assistant manager at her job; she has also held this job for over a 
year, which is a record for her! 

• 1 obtained an Associate of Art degree 

There are currently only 22 FACE sites in over 180 Indian schools. FACE is unique in 
providing services from prenatal through third grade. Waiting until children are in 
kindergarten to start working with families to become involved in their children’s 
education is too late. 

In closing I would like to relate one more parent quote. This is from a father who was 
involved in FACE from the time his 8-year-old son was a baby. This dad is a recovering 
alcoholic and we have shared his ups and downs. He was hired as a counselor last fall at a 
halfway house. I saw him last month at our pow-wow and asked him how his job was 
going. He replied, "That job is the best thing that ever happened to me. No, I have to 
change that. FACE was the best thing that ever happened to me . " 
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Committee on Education and the Workforce 

Witness Disclosure Requirement - “Truth in Testimony” 
Required by House Rule XI, Clause 2(g) 



1 Your Name: | 

jj Rose Potvin 


I 1. Will you be representing a federal. State, or local government entity? (If the 
1 answer is yes please contact the Committee). 


Yes 

X 


No 


| 2. Please list any federal grants or contracts (including subgrants or subcontracts) which y 
| have received since October 1. 1997: 


ou 


3. Will you be representing an entity other than a Government entity? 


Yes 


No 


4. Other than yourself, please list what entity or entities you will be representing: 






5. r lease list any offices or elected positions held or briefly describe your representational 
capacity with each of the entities you listed in response to question 4: 


6. Please list any federal grants or contracts (including subgrants or subcontracts) received by the 
entities you listed in response to question 4 since October 1, 1997, including the source and 
amount of each grant or contract: 


Are there parent organizations, subsidiaries, or partnerships to the entities you 
disclosed m response to question number 4 that you will not be representing? 


Yes | 


No 



Signature: 7 / /£■ / V 9 



Please attach this sheet to your written testimony. 
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EDUCATION 
Currently enrolled 

9/70-12/96 



EMPLOYMENT 
1/86 - Present 

1977-1986 

1974-1976 



o 




Rose E. Potvin 
P.O. Box 12 

Bark River, MI 49807-0012 
(906) 466-2384 
r potvm@hvl.bia.edu 



Northern Michigan University 
Marquette, MI 49855 

Program: Education Specialist in Administration & 
Supervision 

Northern Michigan University 
12/96 Education Administration Endorsement 
12/90 Master of Arts in Education 
8/90 K-12 Learning Disabilities Endorsement 

8/82 Continuing Certificate 
1 2/73 Bachelor of Science Degree in Elementary 
Education 



Hannahville Indian School 
Title 1 Coordinator 8 years 

FACE Coordinator 7 years 

Special Education Coordinator 3 years 

7 * _i2 m Grade Resource Room Teacher 5 years 



Substitute Teacher: 

Hannahville Indian School 
Bark River-Harris Public School 
Escanaba Area Public Schools 
Holy Name Central Grade School 

Holy Name Central Grade School 

5 th Grade Teacher 

(Left for birth of first child) 
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POTAWATOMI 



Accounting Office: (906) 466*9933 



HANNAHVILLE 

INDIAN COMMUNITY 
N1491 1 HANNAHVILLE B1 Rd. 
WILSON. MICHIGAN 49896-9723 
Community Center: (906) 466-2342 



December 12, 1994 




Fax No.: (906)466-2413 



CHOICES, what has it done for my family and myself. First of all 
my name is Vivian Mary Philemon-Trudeau, I am from the 
Hannahville Indian Community, I have two children, a son, Parker 
Zeke , a daughter Betsy Lynn, and a husband Julian. We live on 
Casino lane in Hannahville. 

Our first encounter with the Choices Program was when Parker was 
only 3 or 4 months old; he was real tiny anyway. I had first 
heard about Choices when I saw a paper describing about the 
program and I was sorta impressed about the program, I signed up 
Parker right away, I had no idea how to take care of babies and 
the teacher would tell what to expect about a small baby and all 
the stuff they could do at a certain age, like when they Would 
roll over and sit up on there own, or even how old they would be 
when they started to crawl, or what there first word would be 
even. As it turned out Parker's first word was SNACK, and then 
MOM was second. 



And then when Betsy, was born the workers came to see her when 
she was just a week old, and she's been in the program ever since 
and now both Parker and Betsy are in the Center Base, which is 
like going to school, only for 3 days a week, which is fine, it 
kinda prepares them for the real days for when they go to school. 
I'm introducing them to the terms" school nites and to homework" 
which Parker gets; flash cards with pictures on it. He has a 
speech problem and the CHOICES group has helped us in getting him 
into speech classes and the teachers work one on one with him and 
gives him a lot of support, he knows he has a speech problem and 
it sorta helps us to know that he. can get help from his own 
teachers and get extra help at home from what we have learned on 
how to help him. 

CHOICES became the life saver for us last year when me and Julian 
were separated. The Choices Home Based teachers would show up and 
see us and then Parker finally got old enough to go to Center 
base and then Betsy went too, I started to go to the parent 
classes and started playing around with the computers 
and I learned how to use them. If we didn't go to Choices we 
would have been stuck at home, just the CHOICES Home Base 
teachers would have shown up at our house; my family didn't show 
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up too much. They would even come to pick us up when the regular 
school bus wouldn't come and get us; I figured they really wanted 
us there, so we would always get ready everyday and wait for a 
ride and when no one would show up for us, we would get bundled 
up and I would pull the kids on the sled and go to school, it 
was in the morning too and it was cold out at times , but we 
didn't mind as long as we got to school. CHOICES really helped us 
get out of that ho-hum life style we had, sometimes I would just 
cry because we were so left alone and no one would come by. and 
see us, The only real company I used to have was Parker and Betsy 
and sometimes I think they even felt lonely because no one would 
show up for days at our house, as if we lived out of the way and 
no one could find us. 

Then we started to go to Choices center base every day and our 
lives just seem to pick up. The kids seem happier and I was 
getting my self-esteem back and I started thinking there is more 
to life than just staying at home and raising my children - . But I 
wouldn't trade my whole life style in order to just to make 
myself happy; I still have my children to think about and their 
special needs. I'm happiest when I'm with my children and 
husband. 

A new year for the kids. Yesterday was Parker's birthday; he 
turned 4, we had a big party for him and then he'll have another 
party today at school, thats the good thing about school, they 
get to have parties t go out on field trips, like for example we 
went to get a Christmas tree and the whole group went, mothers 
and all. Then, the teachers took the kids to McDonlds one day 
when they had there work all done, or they went to an art thing 
then they took the kids to McDonlds. 

Betsy is doing great in her speech, she's passed up Parker, he 
still is going to go to his speech class starting on Wednesday 
and Thursday. She loves going to school, she especially likes 
her teacher Diane, "my Diane", she says. 

I don't know if I mentioned that when I started in the center 
base that I started working on their computers and I kept working 
on it everytime I went to school. I learned on it quick, it was 
an Apple computer, (I was kinda afraid of the bigger computers 
like the IBM's). I applied for a job with the Hannahville Health 
Center, a secretarial position, and it needed someone with some 
computer skills and I applied for it and I got the job, so I'm 
grateful I did learn how to play around with their computer. If 
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it wasn't for the CHOICES Center Base program, I wouldn't have my 
job and I probably would of gone back to work at the Bingo Hall, 
where there Is no future in selling cards and calling off 
numbers. I made a good friend in the Choices program too, she's a 
alot of fun and she's the one who- helped me alot with the 
computer last year. 

Another good thing about the Choices program is that my husband 
Julian goes there during the day with the kids and while he's 
there he's working towards his high school diploma. He's also 
learning how to use the computer and he says he's going to buy 
one for our home next year. I thought that was the greatest thing 
he ever said to me, besides telling me he loves me and our life 
together. He encourages me to alot of stuff. But he's doing a 
great job at school too, he's been cramming for his home work for 
the past 2 days, and his essay is just about done too. At first 
when he started school with the kids I didn't think he would like 
it because there was just only women there, but now he was 
looking forward to going back and yapping with the girls again. 

The kids were also looking forward to going back too, Betsy was 
just a little lazy this morning on getting up, Parker was also 
lazy too, but we got out of the house right at 8. 

I guess this the end of my essay, all I want to add is that I 
think the CHOICES Program is great and more people should get 
involved like the young families here in Hannahville, there's 
alot of young mothers who need to know how to take care of there 
children and what to expect from them when they're at a growing 
age and to improve their own skills as well, learn a job skill 
and make a good life for themselves. 



Respectfully submitted, 

Vivian Trudeau, Hannahville Indian Community. 
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My name is Julian Trudeau. I am originally from the Serpent River First Nation in 
Ontario. Canada. I reside here in the Hannahville Indian Community with my wife. 
Vivian. Son. Parker, and daughter. Betsy. Hannahville has many programs within the 
community; by far. I believe the FAC.E. program is one of the best. 

It was the late Winter of March 1991. 

■ What is that gaf up to anyway?" That was my first thought when Peggy showed up at 
our tiny, but cozy trailer up in Wilson. Peggy was our home base teacher. My son 



Parker was only three months old and already in school. Peggy used to do this off the 
wall stuff, and play such weird games . Peggy used to have this great big beach ball of 
the world. She would have me roll Parker on that to strengthen his muscles. Parker’s 
Grandma and Grandpa used to really get a kick out of his school teacher when home 
visits were at their house. One time she had a big pillow and she tried to get Parker to 
climb over it, he was only five months old. She really had me baffled about what she 
was doing. It was later I found out she was fine tuning his motor skills. We learned so 
many valuable things that year, especially on newborn motor skills. I was ever so glad 
the day I made a mobile out of stuffed animals for Parker. I just had to show Peggy 
when she came for her next home visit. 

Who would have ever thought, now, 42 months later, I’m going to school with my 
son, Parker, and my daughter, Betsy. The Center base for the children offers a wide 
variety of learning tools from blocks to computers. The two teachers. Diane and Mary, 
do excellent work with the other children as well. They are always coming up with new 
and exciting ways to teach our children. During the week, usually on Thursdays. Bill 
comes over for sweet grass and tobbaco ceremonies. This also gives our children a 
good feeling to be part of. At first, the wee ones were shy, but soon felt very good 
about themselves and put down their tobbaco. My grandfather always stressed 
education to me and my three siblings. I never knew exactly how important his words 
were until I came to the F.A.C.E. program. I'm working on my High School diploma. 
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The classroom itself has taught me more than just high school academics. It has 
taught me about goals, plans, .child development, and up to date information on child 
care. I've become more aware of the importance of reading daily, as well as listening. 
The teacher for Adult Ed. always makes sure that we have plenty of work to do. She is 
very pleasant to work with. We are not always steady work, work, work, but she lets us 
have a change in pace. Once in a while we watch a science video or have discussion 
on a new Native American movie just released. My son Parker, has a Phonological 
Disorder. There’s an underlying sound system that children develop to organize and 
classify speech sound in to patterns - that’s where Parker has trouble. But, in the last 
few months, l have seen a dramatic change for him. He is picking up words much more 
than before. His speech classes have helped him considerably. He knows he has a 
problem and he is getting the support he needs. 

Over 40 months have passed since that first home visit with Peggy, and I never 
imagined what a good change the F.A.C.E. program would bring me and my family. I 
work in the evening and go to school with my children during the day. Their Ma works 
at the Tribal Center next door, which makes it great for us at PACT time. Eetsy plays 
with her and Parker with me, but sometimes it’s all three of them together. It’s a 
beautiful sight to see, let me tell you. Their creativity is one of a kind. We are ail much 
closer now than we ever were. Education and communication is what we’re having 
now. 

It wasn't always this way.. There were time's when I wasn’t home and my wife would 
bundle up the kids and pull them on a sled to go to school at CHOICES if the bus 
never showed. Sometimes all she had to look forward to was the F.A.C.E. program. It 
really helped her get by those trying times.l know there were times when she would 
cry, possibly thinking, ’ Is this all there is?, being stuck at home all the time?" She 
made it to school every day she could. I see her devotion in the pictures that were 
taken over the years. 
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I never really knew and I wish more fathers in this community could know what a 
good feeling it is to go with your children to school. It's a feeling of togetherness to see 
the growth over the months. A feeling of happiness when the little ones walk over from 
their classroom, which is adjacent to ours, to get us for lunch. It makes me feel proud 
to say I’m going to school with my children. 

When I hear the little padder of my children’s feet to come wake me up. 

“ Mon, Dad, time for school". 

Just to think of all the months I missed out, not being there for them, being other 
places I should not have been. It saddens me. * 

I graduate from High School this year. Betsy has two years left before she graduates 
from CHOICES. I sure would like to learn that computer.. .but who knows, maybe I’ll be 
back at homebase. 




-the eZ/f/cTJFf -t 0 u . s ^ 
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While sitting in class one afternoon, our teacher told us that we had a great 
opportunity to use some of our writing skills to write an essay about how CHOICES 
has changed or done something in our lives. Well, after many long thoughts this is 
what l was able write. 

On the first day that the class began, I was very apprehensive about the whole thing. 
The thought of having to go to school again, even though 1 would be there with my son 
all day, just sounded like so much work and I wasn’t sure if 1 would be able to handle 
the “commitment". Well, once we got on the bus that first day our whole lives 
changed. 

There are so many options offered to us as far as learning and the learning 
processes. The teachers here are like none that I’ve ever had in any college; they 
are your friends and would do anything to help you and your family. They have helped 
me learn how to use my patience to deal with an unruly three year old, and sometimes 
that is a very hard thing to deal with. 

One of the things that helped me the most is Parent Time. I now realize that my child 
is not the only one that won't eat all his dinner or sit still in the shopping cart, almost all 
kids do these things. During parent time other parents express how their child’s 
behavior can be outrageous at times and we are all learning that it is a normal part of 
everyday life. We have to remember to deal with our children with patience and 
understanding, and use time-out instead of spanking or screaming at them. 

Neikko, that's my three year old v has also gained a lot from CHOICES. He is an only 
child and never really had to share his things with anybody for any period of time. 

When he comes to class he has to realize that everything in the room is not his, that 
he must share everything; to me this is a very big step in our lives. He has made new 
friends and knows them by name and face, not from mom telling him who they are. 

There are many, many other things that he has gained from this program, such as 
listening to and following directions (for the most part). When his teachers play the 
“on-your-mark-get-set-go" game he now knows to go get something and bring it back 
to the circle without running off to do other things. 

His fine motor control skills have improved greatly through the use of puzzles and 
drawings in the art center. Surely he would have learned these types of things with 
me had we stayed at home, but here there are so many different kinds of learning 
materials that will make his mind work. 

Here we are able to explore our minds at whatever level or speed that we are able to 
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work, and we are able to work on the things that we may need extra help on. Say one 
of my class members or 1 need help in Math or English, there are very qualified 
instructors to come to our aid. 

Even though I'm Native American, 1 was never brought up in the traditional ways, 
again, there are many people who are able to help me learn the traditions, and this is 
helping me learn and accept the values of the way things are done. We try to have 
ceremonies for our children and this is another new thing that we have been 
introduced to. At first - not all the kids were exposed to the traditional ceremonies or 
how to participate, but after watching spiritual leaders, seeing parents and peers 
laying tobacco and purifying with sweet grass, most can actively participate. 

Although we start our days very early and have a long ride to and from school, I 
would rather be here with him than to have him in day care. I'm very happy with all 
the progress that my son and I have made so far this school year and I'm very anxious 
to see more improvement at the end of the year. Megwetch to all the people who 
have helped us. 



Geri&Neikko Turek 

CHOICES 

Hannahville 
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What the F.A.C.E program has done for me and my family. 

Well it’s helped me reach my educational goals as well as benefited myself, husband, 
and children. 

I recieved my G.E.D a few years ago and also recieved some collage credits. 

Thats something 1 finally accomplished after twelve years of putting it off. 

I tried in the past but, having children and trying to raise a family it seemed impossible 
to get out and go back to school but, thanks to the C.H.O.l.C.E.S program 1 finally 
reached that goal of getting my education along with my son and daughter who were 
three and four years old at the time. 

1 thought wow 1 can take them to school with me while they go to preschool 
themselves. 

It was well worth getting up in the morning with something to look forward to everyday 
and three days a week was not bad at all. 

After completing my G.E.D l moved on to a teachers aide position at the Hannahville 
Indian School which made me feel honored and like my whole life was worth while 
again. 

My children and 1 learned to get socially involved into the community after being away 
two years to Green Bay,Wl. 

1 am currently still involved in the Home base program with my two year old son Austin 
the program has helped me to have parenting skills as well as watching my children 
grow and develope fine motor skills and also learned alot of new techniques over the 
past two years. 

The atmosphere at the C.H.O.l.C.ES program has been great, 1 felt warm, and 
welcomed by the staff and the teachers are excellent. 

I have benefited alot in the past few years. I'm stii) climbing the ladder to reach my 
future goals. 

Thank You’s very much, 

Peggy De Leon 
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Hello, my name is Marlene Williams and my husbands name is Brian Williams Sr. 

Our family consists of five beautiful children, Nicholas- nine, Wesley- five, Cherice- 
five, Brian II- two, Brittany Ann - four months. Oh yes, and our much appreciated 
nanny Lisa Hanz. 

Brian and I both work full-time as blackjack dealers at the casino which is run by our 
reservation. Because of our large family we've both got to hold down full time job, 
which leaves little time to spend with our children, since our hours are usually 5:30 
p.m. until 2:00 a.m. That's where our nanny comes in. She’s very good with our 
children and has even seen one being born. 

When Brian and I met we were both young. We often, like many young couples, 
found a sitter, and went out on the town. We were dating for three years before getting 
married. We were only married for three months when we ran into a major problem. 

We both found out we had a disease ALCOHOLISM. After extensive treatment and 

lots of counseling we came home to a life we had never had known before, SOERIETY. 
Since we both came from alcoholic families this life was very new to us, and very 
rewarding. As I sit and write this I look around at everything we have and the love that 
has made our house a home, I silently say a prayer and thank the Great Spirit (Lord) 
for giving us the strength to walk the path of sobriety. 

The reason I tell you this is because I want you to understand how my life was 
before and how it is now. I have been working with my children and the home base 
program for years. My son Wesley, was the first one of my children to enter this 
program. When Wesley was in the home base program, I was still an active alcoholic. . 
I would not participate in the weekly activities that Diana had planned but she never 
gave up on us. When I had a hang-over and didn’t want to participate she would 
encourage me to at least do some of the activities through out the week. When Wesley 
started Pre-school his teacher reported that she could see the difference in the 
children who were home base children compared to the children who were not. When 
I first started the program I use to think of it as a waste of time but when his teacher 
made that remark to me it made me realize that it was all worth the while. 
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Since we have been sober lives have changed so much to the better. We've just 
gotten a job in our community transporting other people to treatment centers. It gives 
me such a rewarding feeling to know we are possibly helping others to have the kind 
of life we now live. 

When we are not working, we try to do things with our children. This past summer 
we took our very first family vacation. Our children loved it as much as we did. We 
went to the zoo, stayed in a motel with a pool, and just acted like typical tourist. Last 
night we roasted hot dogs and marshmallows and just sat by the fire until dark. The 
home base program has really encouraged me to spend more quality time with my 
children. It has showed me how rewarding my children really are. 

Currently my two year old son and my four month old daughter are both enrolled in 
the Choices program. Eoth my husband an I are active participants, and this I will say, 
all my future children will also be enrolled as home-base children. 

I could go on and on about my life and how much both my children and I have 
grown and learned, but my four month old is crying to be fed. My motherly duties are 
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Chairman Castle and Members of the Subcommittee: 

Thank you Tor inviting me here today to share my thoughts about tribal operation 
of schools funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

To put my comments in context, let me tell you about myself, my Tribe and my 
school. First, I-am a member of the Navajo Nation and have lived and worked on the Navajo 
Reservation all my life. Our tribe is the largest federally-recognized tribe in the United States in 
terms of population — approximately 200,000 enrolled members - and in terms of land base. 

Our reservation is located in the four comers region of Arizona, New Mexico and Utah, and 
covers about the same area as the state of West Virginia. 

BLA-funded schools are a vital part of the education system on the Navajo 
Reservation. Of the 185-schools in the system, 6£ — more than one-third -- are at Navajo. The 
next highest number of schools - eight - serve the Mississippi Choctaw Reservation. Of the 
329 tribes in the lower 48 states, only 76 have one or more BIA-funded schools, and of these, 62 
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tribes have only one BIA-fiinded school. The entire BIA system serves about 52,000 Indian 
children. 



Shiprock Alternative Schools, Inc. ("SASD . I am the Director of Facilities and 
Acting Director of Support Services for the Shiprock Alternative Schools, in Shiprock, New 
Mexico. In my 18 years with SASI, I have also served as Business Manager, Assistant Director 
and Executive Director, so I have been fortunate to experience all aspects of school operations 
and administration. 

SASI is operated by an elected Navajo School Board with a BIA grant issued 
under the Tribally Controlled Schools Act. Ours is one of the larger BLA-funded schools, serving 
some 450 students in grades K-12. SASI is one of the few schools that operates every program 
for which BIA funding is available. In a small reservation community like ours, a school takes on 
more responsibilities than might be customary for schools in more populated areas where a wide 
variety of public and private support services are available for children and families. 

SASI’s mission is to instill in our students pride in being a Native American and 
the drive to be an integral and contributing member of the Navajo Nation and society at large; and 
to provide a curriculum designed to empower each student to be a life-long learner and to develop 
the skills necessary to compete in the job market of the 21st Century. 

A brief description of our school programs follows: 

• ^Alternat ive? Uizh SchaoLProgram . Our high school magnet program is designed to serve "at- 
risk" teens who have previously dropped out of school or who have not succeeded in a regular curriculum. 
Because of this focus, we draw students from throughout the vast Navajo Reservation. We are very proud 
to say that this program has helped countless young people who would have otherwise "fallen through the 
cracks" obtain a high school education. Our class sizes are small (1:18 ratio) so that each student can 
receive more individualized attention. A key element of our curriculum includes real-world use of math, 
language arts, science and social studies in practical settings. The objective is to prepare our students for 
situations they will encounter in job settings, higher education and military service, and generally to 
become self-sufficient adults. 

• Elementa ry School Program . Building on its experience with at-risk teens, SASI several years 
ago developed an elementary program with "prevention, intervention and acceleration" in mind. It is 
designed to help children in the primary grades avoid the problems experienced by our high schoolers. 

One of the innovative teaching methods we use is the "High/Scope" method built around learning centers 
in each classroom, giving students the opportunity to engage in learning activities that contribute to their 
cognitive, social and physical development Our innovative methods have borne fruit Over 77% of 
children in grades 4 through 6 are reading at or above grade level, and average daily attendance never dips 
below 97%. Our elementary program has been so successful and well-received that we always have more 
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applicants than wc can accommodate in our limited facilities. We require parents to commit to a high level 
of involvement in the elementary program. 

• Special Education Program . iVo years ago, the Navajo Nation Council asked SASI to take 
over the program for disabled students that was previously operated in the Shiprock community by another 

. tribal organization. We agreed to take on this challenge. Our 20 disabled students have individual 

educational plans tailored to their needs. They attend classes with their elementary or high school peers to 
the extent possible and appropriate. Several of these students are wheelchair-bound and some need 
individual aides to assist with daily living activities. 

• Bi-linpual Education Program. Many of our students come from traditional Navajo-speaking 
homes and have limited English proficiency. We must teach these students in both Navajo and English 
until they are able to study and leam in English. 

• Residential Program . Because so many of our high school students come from distant regions 
of the Reservation, we must provide dormitory housing for them. In the just-completed school year, 82 
high school students lived in on-campus dorms. We also house several special education students in the 
dorms. The residential program is staffed 24 hours per day, and includes supervision, all daily meals, 
recreation activities, and counseling/guidance services. 

• Transportation . SASI runs an extensive student transportation program. For example, one of 
our bus routes covers 1,500 miles per week. We provide daily round-trip home-school bus transportation 
for our day students, and weekend/holiday transportation for the students who live in the SASI dorms. 

• Facilities. This is one of the most complex programs we operate. Our education program is 
operated out of 50-year old converted dormitories that have been internally re-configured for classrooms. 

The buildings used for dormitories are also nearly 50 years old. Maintenance and repair problems are 
constant and demand a resourceful and dedicated staff. 

• New School Construction. Seven years ago SASI applied for a replacement school, and was 
- awarded a ranking on the B1A new school construction priority list We are nearly completed with the 

design phase of this project (which the School Board is performing itself under its grant from the BLA), and 
we are hopeful that Congress will provide the first phase of construction funding in FY2000 so we can 
begin the construction phase this fall. 

• Family and Child Education (FACE) . SASI is fortunate to have been selected as one of the 
schools to operate a FACE program which seeks to help parents and their children leam together and 
enhance their literacy skills. This is a vital program for Navajo families, many of whom use the Navajo 
language in the home and are learning English as a second language. 

• Employee housing . Shiprock, like many reservation communities, must provide employee 
housing in order to recruit and retain teachers and administrators from outside of our small community. 
Unlike most towns and cities in this country, we do not have a private housing market for our staff, so 
most of them must live on-campus. SASI manages 74 staff apartments, all of which are 50 or more years 
old. They are in constant need of major repairs to maintain habitability. 

Comments about the BIA School System 

It is important to point out that the BIA schools are totally federally-funded; we 
are not part of any public school system. On a per-pupil basis, we receive nearly 30% less for 
education programs than the national average in public schools. Our transportation budget, too, 
falls about 1 /3 short of the average per mile funding for public schools. 
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You have asked for my thoughts on what works well in the BIA system and what 
needs to be fixed. Tribes and tribally operated schools have been working over the past year to 
develop legislative recommendations for the BIA education laws - P.L. 95-561 (25 USC §2001, 
et seq.), and the Tribally Controlled Schools Act from P.L. 100-297 (25 USC §2501 et seq.). 

One of the former staffers from the Education and Labor Committee, Alan Lovesee, in 
consultation with personnel from tribal schools, drafted the initial discussion document; this draft 
has been considered and debated by various tribal and school officials over the past several 
months. 

The Navajo Education Committee and Navajo schools, including SASI, have given 
the draft very careful study. The draft, with the Navajo Nation suggested revisions, is attached 
to my written statement. I strongly urge the Committee to support the draft, including the 
revisions recommended by the Navajo Nation. 

In the limited time available, I will highlight what I feel are important issues on 
which this Committee should focus. 

1. Ihe best aspect of the BIA school system is that it gives Indian tribes the 
oppo rtunity to have direct . hands-on involvement in the education of their children . 

The Indian Self-Determination Act, passed in 1975, and the Tribally Controlled 
Schools Act, fashioned by this Committee in 1988, has made this possible. When the new school 
year starts next month, 75% of BIA-funded schools will be operated by tribal school boards. 

Yet, Public Law 95-561 , enacted in 1978, which set out for the first time 
directives to BIA on school operations, has never had a statement of congressional findings or 
purposes to expressly spell out Congress's hopes, objectives or responsibilities for this federal 
school system. I would ask the Committee to cure this omission. We need you to acknowledge 
in federal law that the United States is responsible for this school system, and express its 
commitment to working directly with tribes in a govemment-to-govemment relationship to make 
it an exemplary one. 
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2. Funding issues . 

I recognize that funding decisions are made largely by the Appropriations 
Committees, but as the authorizing committee, Education and the Workforce can play a key role 
in assuring that the BIA school system receives the funding it needs to operate high quality 
programs. We urge you to exercise your authority in this regard on an on-going basis. 

Our schools are underfunded in several critical areas: basic education funding, 

1 administrative costs and facilities operation and maintenance. Thus, we struggle on a daily basis 

to meet high quality education standards, to provide prudent administrative services, and to make 
our facilities — many of which are in very poor condition -- capable of educating children in a 
decent environment conducive to learning. 

• Indian School Equalization Formula . Title XI of P.L. 95-561 established an 
organized method for equitable distribution of funding within the BIA school system for the first 
time. The statutory directive led to creation of the Indian School Equalization Formula (ISEF). 
ISEF assigns weights (weighted student units - WSU) to individual students for education 
programs (e.g., high school students are weighted more), and for other student characteristics 
(dorm needs, learning disabilities, bi-lingual needs, residential guidance, etc.) Each school 
annually receives the same base amount for each WSU. 1 The WSU base amount differs from 
year to year depending upon appropriations. 

Before ISEF, the amount of funds provided to each school was apparently 
calculated haphazardly and depended heavily on the negotiating strengths of individual school 
administrators. 

ISEF was intended to serve two purposes: to identify program funding needs for 
the whole system and to distribute appropriated funds equitably. Equitable distribution has been 
achieved, but a system to identify overall funding needs has not been accomplished. 

The draft legislation proposes a method for identifying needs which would be tied 
♦ to the national average per pupil expenditure (APPE) calculated by the National Center for 

1 See 25 CFR Pi. 39 for weights assigned to each student’ characteristic. 
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Education Statistics. We urge you to seriously consider adopting this proposal, and ask that you 
carefully monitor annual BIA education budget submissions and alert the Appropriations 
Committee if the budget request does not reflect the identified level of need. \ 

• Administrative Cost Grant Funds . Tribally-operated schools receive their 
overhead funds through the Administrative Cost Grant formula developed by this Committee and 
enacted in 1988. Only once in the past decade has BIA supplied funds to us in the amount 
required by that formula. 

Furthermore, for the past two years, the Appropriations Committee, by 
legislating on the appropriations bill, has placed a cap on the amount of funds that can be 
supplied for AC Grants. That cap means we will get only about 84% of what the statutory 
formula requires in the upcoming school year. Of course, when we do not receive what we need 
to meet overhead, even with very frugal and prudent management, we must make up the shortfall 
with education funds. , It also severely limits our flexibility at the local level to implement self- 
improvement ideas. 

Please take steps to protect tribal operation of schools — and this Committee's 
legislative jurisdiction - and assure that the formula in the law is fully funded. 

• Tribal Departments of Education . It is vital that this Committee support the 
development of tribal departments of education, both through the authorizing legislation and 
through direct efforts to provide sufficient funding to these entities. This is particularly 
important on the Navajo Reservation, where 65 of the BIA-funded schools are located. As you 
know, several schools at Navajo and on-other reservations convert from BIA operation to tribal 
operation each year. A vibrant, well-funded tribal department of education can play a critical role 
in training new tribal school board members to take over direct operations, help them recruit 
highly qualified administrative staff, develop good financial management systems, and provide 
trouble-shooting assistance and on-going monitoring, particularly over the first few years of local 
operation. This role must be performed by the tribe involved, as the tribe is most heavily 
invested in the success of the exercise of its self-determination rights. 
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In addition, as a "veteran" of a tribally operated school, I know that a school board 
and its administrative staff must work continuously to assure that we comply with all federal 
standards, including audit standards, to be accountable to the federal and tribal governments and 
to the parents of our students, and to generally do things right Achieving this goal requires 
diligent and knowledgeable board members and administrators; but it is not fully achieved 
overnight Hands-on attention from a tribal department of education can go a long way in making 
' local school operations successful. 

3. School. Dorm and Employee Housins Facilities . 

The condition of many — perhaps most — BIA schools and dorms is abysmal. 
These buildings are old, unsafe, outmoded and overcrowded. Frankly, it is a miracle our children 
are able to leam as well as they do in these buildings. 

Shiprock is a prime example. Our elementary and high school programs are 
operated out of 50-year old converted dormitories which do not meet code requirement for fire 
safety, access or egress, or handicapped accessibility. Classroom space is so scarce that students 
are dispersed over the campus and some classes actually meet in areas formerly used as offices. 
Asbestos underlies all buildings, is behind radiators and occurs in some wall panels. 

The pipes are so deteriorated that water is not suitable for drinking; we must ship 
in bottled water. The heating and cooling systems malfunction constantly, and sand pours into 
the classrooms through the plexiglass windows. 

The buildings we use as dormitories are in similarly poor condition. 

SASI is fortunate to have been added to the new school construction priority list, 
but it has taken seven years for us to be eligible for funding. We hope Congress will supply first 
phase funds in the FY2000 Interior Appropriations Act. Since we did not operate the residential 
program when we applied for new construction seven years ago, our dorms will not be replaced 
in this project. Just last week we submitted an application for new dormitory funding, along 
4 with some 40 other Navajo schools and countless schools from other reservations. 
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How much longer will Congress subject Indian children to unsafe and unhealthy 
schools? And how can we be expected to significantly improve the quality of our educational 
products and advance student achievement when our buildings fight us every step of the way? 

Mr. Chairman, we do not even receive the funds we need for routine operation and 
maintenance of these structures. For years, we have advocated for additional facilities support, 
but have been held at an amount that does not even meet 2/3 of what is needed. Even that scarce 
funding does not all filter down to the school sites, because BLA takes money “off the top*'. We t 

must use most of the allotment we get to pay utility bills. The utility companies do not cut our 
bills to meet the amount Congress provides; they want to be paid in full. 

This leaves little funding for maintenance and minor repairs. When we cannot 
properly maintain buildings, not only does the learning environment suffer, the United States* 
investment in these federally-owned structures declines rapidly. 

When the federal'govemment spends millions of dollars to build a new school, it 
makes little sense to supply the school board with insufficient funds to properly maintain that 
new structure. Both the Indian students and the United States* investment suffer , as the new 
buildings deteriorate far more rapidly and will require replacement much sooner when they are 
not properly maintained. Our BIA school system has labored under this underfunding of 
facilities needs for decades. We desperately need your help to turn things around. 

There are several provisions in the draft amendments that try to address our 
facilities needs which we hope you will seriously consider. We also hope you will come up with 
additional ideas to help solve these critical problems. Some of our ideas follow: 

• Authority for local flexibility . Enact a provision that gives the local school the 
flexibility to use carryover operations funds for facilities improvement, expansion or 
construction. Some schools have been able to save some operations funds through prudent 
management. Others cannot spend all the operations funds they get because they just do not 
have space for more classrooms and teachers. The local school knows best what its most # 

pressing needs are. Give us the authority to exercise that judgment. 
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■ Authorization level Tor new construction^nd facilities improvement and repair . 
There is no guidance in the law as to the amount the authorizing committees believe should be 
appropriated annually for new construction and major repair projects. I would conservatively 
estimate that over half of the schools in our system need to be replaced, but funding has only 
been provided for one to three new starts per year. 

The facilities repair "backlog" is estimated at nearly $800 million . This year's BIA 
budget requested only $40 million — or 5% of what is needed. 

Please establish in the authorizing statute annual amounts for new school 
construction and facilities improvement and repairs that rationally reflect what is needed and 
work with the Appropriations Committee to appropriate at these levels. 

• Employee Housing . Schools in remote reservations areas must provide staff 
housing, as we have no private housing market. The need for employee housing is one of the 
most overlooked needs of our schools. How can we recruit and hold on to the experienced, 
talented teachers we need to improve our students' performance if there is no decent place for 
them to live? Please add a provision to the ESEA which addresses employee housing needs, and 
exercise the Committee's oversight authority on a continuing basis to assure that appropriate 
annual funding is provided for staff housing which is so vital to achieving BIA education program 
objectives. 

Thank you again for giving me the opportunity to testify about the BIA school 
system that is so vital to the Navajo Nation and to other tribes throughout the countiy. I will be 
happy to answer any questions. 
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FAYE BLUEEYES 





To work with my Dine people and contribute to the education of our youth so they can become self- 
sufficient. Fortunately, I have the opportunity to accomplish this with my current work. 




7/98-Current 



Shiprock Alternative Schools, Inc. Shiprock, NM 



Director of Facilities 

• Directed completion of a $550,000 Modular Cafeteria Building 

• Directing the Design Phase of SASl New School Construction with a budget of 1 .4 million 
dollars. 

o Worked with the B1A Facilities FACCOM system. 

• Worked with the Fl&R, MJ&R, and Emergency funds. 

• Successfully managed 74 housing unto. 

• Completed and submitted an application for Residential New School Replacement Facilities. 

• Responsible to manage the overall Facilities budget of 2.3 million. 

7/95-6/98 Shiprock Alternative Schools, Inc. Shiprock, NM 

Executive Director 

• Directed an Alternative High School for 180 "at risk" high school students. 

• Directed an Elementary Program for 218 college prep elementary students. 

• Negotiated and contracted 74 apartments through PL93-638. 

• At the request of the Navajo Nation, directed the management of a Residential Program for 85 
students. 

• At the request of the Navajo Nation, directed the management of a Special Education Program 
for 26 severely handicapped students. 

• Negotiated for anti acquired over 15,000 sq.ft, of additional facilities. 

• Directed the completion of the Planning Phase for New School Construction. 

1/86-6/95 Shiprock Alternative Schools. Inc. Shiprock, NM 

Assistant Director 

• Developed and implemented a staff Salary Scale and Pension Plan. 

• Assisted and received priority ranking for SASI’s New School Construction Proposal. 

• Worked as a consultant for two other Grant Schools to set up their financial system. 

• Directed the Food Service Program 

• Directed the Transportation Program. 

5/81-1/86 Shiprock Alternative Schools, Inc. Shiprock, NM 

Business Managsr 

• Established and implemented a certified accounting system. 

• Assisted with the development of SASI's Policy and Procedures. 

• Overall Financial Management of School 



M.A. , 7/98 Curriculum &. Instruction, Doane College 
B.A., 12/95 Eduction, Ft. Lewis College 

A. A., 5/81 Business Administration, New Mexico Stale University 
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Required by House Rule XI, Clause 2(g) 



] Your Name: 



¥: 



1. Will you be representing a federal, Stare, or local government entity? (If the 
answer »» yes please contact the Committeejj^ (jf/m ?r,^/ 



Yes 

IX 



No 



2. Please list any federal grants or contracts (including subgrants or sufcconSacts) which 
have received since October I, 1997: 



you 



3. Will you be r epr e se nting an entity other than a Government entity? 



Yes 



No 



4. Other than yourself, please list what entity or entities you will be representing: 



3. Please list any offices or elected positions held or briefly describe your representational 
capacity with each of the entities you listed in response to question 4: 



6 Please list any federal grams or contracts (including subgrants or subcontracts) received by the 1 
entities you listed in response to question 4 since October 1 , 1 997, including the source and 
amount of each grant or contract: 



7 - Are there parent organizations, subsidiaries, or partnerships to jg entitle* you 
disclosed in response to question number 4 that you will not be representing? 
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RESOLUTION OF THE 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE OF THE 
NAVAJO NATION COUNCIL 



ECJY-70-9* ^ 



Approving and Recommending to the Intergovernmental Relations. 
Committee of the Navalo Nation Council the .Adoption of _& 
Proposed Navaio Nation Position Regarding Amendments to 
Public Law 95-561, and Public Law 1QCL^297 



WHEREAS i 



1. Pursuant to 2 N.N.C. §481, the Education Committee is 
hereby established and continued as a standing committee of the 
Navajo Nation Council; and 

2. Pursuant to 2 N.N.C. §482, the Education Committee's 
general purpose is to oversee educational development on the Navajo 
Nation and to develop policies for a scholastically excellent, and 
culturally relevant education; and 

3. The Navajo Nation has sixty-six (66) schools and 
dormitories which are affected by Public Law 95-561 and Public Law 
100-297 , approximately forty percent (40%) of the entire Bureau of 
Indian School system; and 

4. The Navajo Nation haB three (3) active school board 
associations serving the B . I .A. -funded schools which have been 
working together at the direction of the Education Committee of the 
Navajo Nation Council along with the Division of Din£ Education- to 
develop a comprehensive position on proposed legislation amending 
Public Law 95-561 and Public Law 100-297; and 

5. The three (3) associations and the Division of Din6 
Education have held meetings relative to the proposed amendments to 
Public Law 95-561 and 100-297 and have recommended a draft of 
proposed amendments to Public Law 95-561 and 100-297 to the 
Education Committee of the Navajo Nation Council/ and 

6. The Education Committee of the Navajo Nation Council 
has reviewed'the proposed draft amendments to Public Law 95-561 and 
Public Law 100-297 (attached hereto as Exhibit ’’A” ) , and find them 
to be in the best interests of Navajo students and families, as 
well as Navajo Nation sovereignty. 

NOW, THEREFORE , BE IT RESOLVED THAT i 

1. The Education Committee of the Navajo Nation Council 
hereby approves the proposed amendments to Public Law 95-561 and 
Public Law 100-297 set forth in Exhibit "A" and recommends them for 
adoption by the Intergovernmental Relations Committee of the Navajo 
Nation Council. 



ERIC 
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ECJY -70-99 

2.. The Education Committee of the Navajo Nation Council 
further directs the Director of the Division of Ding Education to 
take all necessary steps to advocate with other tribes and school 
board organizations , aa well as the appropriate committees of the 
Congress, in support of the position of the Navajo Nation, as set 
forth in Exhibit "A 11 , with all the parties involved with the 
consideration of these amendments. 

3. The three (3) school board associations (NASBA, 
ANCCSB, and NAGSA) are commended for their collaboration on this 
matter and are encouraged to advocate for the adoption on the 
proposed amendments to Public Law 95-561 and Public Law 100-297, as 
set forth in Exhibit 11 A" . 



CERTIFICATION 

I hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was duly 
considered by the Education Committee of the Navajo Nation Council 
at a duly called meeting at Window Rock, Navajo Nation (Arizona) , 
at which a quorum was present and that same was passed by a vote of 
1 in favor, 0. opposed and 1 abstained, on this 6th day of July, 
1999. 

Andy R. Ayze, Chairperson 
Education Committee 

• NAVAJO NATION COUNCIL 

Motion! Wallace Charley 
Second: Emerson Jackson, Sr. 
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EXHIBIT A 



NAVAJO NATION 

RECOMMENDED CHANGES IN 3/22/99 DRAFT OF 95-561 REVISION 



Section I - The •ection 107 of the Native 
American Language* Act of 1990 

(25 U.8.C. 2906) la repealed. DRAFTED JUNE 5. 1999 

Section 2 - Pan B of Title XI of the Education 
Amendment* of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 2001 et eeq.) U amended 
to read as follows: 

Part B. * Schools Operated By the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs 

Section 1 12 1 - Findings and Policy 

(a) The Congress makes the following findings: 

1) That there are 185 schools supported by the 
Federal government under the trust responsibility 
providing educational services to 50000 Indian students 

2) That 68 of the schools filnded by the Federal 
government are operate! by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and 117 are operated by tribes and communities; 

3) That the schools that receive Federal financial 
assistance are part of the unique government to 
government relationship between the tribes and the 
Federal government. 

4) That there Is no resource more vital to the 
continuation of the Tribes and the country than the 
roaource of these young people and that the Federal 
government has a responsibility, as their trustee, to 
protect their educational opportunities. 

5) That all tribal and Bureau schools give 
structure and re allration to the natural desire of Indian 
parents and communities to control their destinies and 
the destinies of their children. 

6) That It la the mission of the United States to 
provide quality education opportunities from early 
childhood through life in accordance with the Tribes' 
needs for cultural and economic well-being and the 
desires of each student and family. 

7) Tribal and Bureau schools are underfunded 
and underaupported in both fiscal and physical assets, 
and the Federal government has failed to carry out its 
responsibility to provide the beet education possible for 
Indian students, 

8) That there sro problems with students 
transitioning from grade level to grade level md school to 
school, and that there la a need for teachers specifically 
trained for dealing with Indian students’ special academic 
and cultural needs and beliefs. 



9) That the inherent right of all Tribes to make 
the decisions relating to the welfare and education of 
their children Is recognized, that it should be given scope 
and nothing Should be done to interfere with it. 

(b) Now, therefore, the Congress states that Ids the policy 
of the United States; 



1) To reaffirm the trust responsibility of the 
Federal government to the Indian tribes to provide quality 
educational services to Indlm students, whether directly 
or through contract or grant, taking into account the 
educational, spiritual, mental, physical and cultural 
aspects of each student and their families and Tribes; 

2) To ensure that Indian tribes and c o mmuniti es 

and parent s — an d s tud e nts fully exercise 

eelf-determlnadon end control in planning, 
priority- setting, development, management, operation, 
staffing and evaluation of all aspects of the educational 
process, protecting and encouraging the right of Tribes 
and communities to govern their Internal affairs in all 
matters relating to education. 

3) To promote, respect, and defend the 
coheslvencsa and Integrity of the family and Tribes, as 
they relate to the educational and social prerogatives of 
the Tribes, especially through the promotion of respect 
for cultural practices and religious beliefs conalsent with 
Tribal wishes and the provisions of the American Indian 
Religious Freedom Act (42 U.S.C. 1996) and the provision 
of educational services In the bat sotting for the student 
and as close to the student's home as possible, 

4) To provide comprehensive multicultural and 
multilingual education. programs. Including production 
and use of educational materials, culturally appropriate 
methodologies, evaluations (including a program to 
encourage research In this area), accurate and culturally 
specific assessment Instrument, and learning strategies 
that will reinforce, preserve and maintain Indian 
communities and families and that will reinforce, 
preserve and maintain Indian languages, cultures, and 
histories, 

5) To encourage and support Tribes In the 
establishment of Departments orDivlslons of Education, 
education codes and comprehensive education plans, 

6) To create programs to ease the transition of 
Indian students between grades and schools; 

7) To create programs for more in-service and 
pre-service training for teachers of Indian children 

8) To create an atmosphere where Individual 
students and their Camilles may choose any life path, 
with adequate preparation having been givenand support 
provided 

9) To serve aa an advocate for Indian Tribes, 
oootfnuniti os and s tu de nt sln all forums, including State 
and local government (particularly aa relates to Impact 
Aid and the Johnson-O'Malley and all elementary and 
secondary education programs), Involving other 
educational entities and assume an assertive role in 
coordinating comprehensive support for Indian students 
internally and from other agencies in education, mental 
and physical health, juvenile Juitiee, Job training, and 
other related programs; 

10) To ensure that each agency orlocal school 
board shall be authalxed and empowered to function as 
the policy making body for the school, consistent with the 
authority granted by the Tribe(s); 

1 1 ) To provide the Indian parent with a choice 
as to which school or type of school their child shall 
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attend, except that residential programs shall not be used 
as substitutes for providing adequate local family social 
sendees; 

12} To promote the community school concept 
by encouraging year-round multi-use of educational 
facilities, equipment end services 

13) To promote the notification of Indian Tribes 
of proposed, pending or final Federal legislation, 
regulations, appropriations, Solicitor's opinions and 
Attorney Oenersl opinions, and court decisions affecting 
education for the purposes of information and 
consultation 

14) To vigorously encourage and support 
alternative, Innovative and exemplary programs rtfledng 
Tribal specific learning styles, including but not limited 
to, parent-based early childhood education programs, 
adult and vocational technical education, library and 
media services, special education, gifted and tales ted 
summer and career development programs; 

16) To provide support and technical oasis tome 
at all levels for the training of duly sanctioned Tribal 
educational representatives Involved in educational 
dedrion-msJdng, Including pre-service and In-service 
training of educators; 

17) To establish and enforce policies and 
practices to guarantee equal opportunity and open access 
to all Indian students to matters relating to their 
education programs consistent with he provisions of the 
Privacy and Freedom of Information Acts; and 

18) To aggressively seek sufficient 
appropriations to carry out all aspects or this Act 

Section 1122 - Accreditation 

(a) Purpose and relation to other Acts 

(1) The purpose of the standards implemented 
under this section shall be to afford Indian students 
being served by a Bureau op orated school with the same 
opportunities as all other students to adiieve the highest 
academic standards embodied In the GOALS 2000 Act 
and its successors, Consistent with thepro visions of this 
section and section 1130 (Policy tf Indian control) of this 
Part, the Secretary shall take such actions as ore 
necessary to coordinate standards implemented under 
this section with those of State improvement plana 
developed and Implemented pursuant to the GOALS 
2000: Educate America Act for the States In which each 
Bureau operated school operates. The Secretary shall 
also see that such implementation is coordinated with 
the Comprehensive School Reform Plan, developed by the 
Bureau consistent with the GOALS 2000 legislation. ' 

(2) School Boards for schools operated by the 
Bureau of Indian Aflhlrs. la cooperation and eo imitation 
with their tribal governing body(ies) and their 
communities, shall adopt declarations of purposes of 
education for their communities, analyzing the 
implications of such purposes of education in their 
communities, analyzing the Implications of such 
purposes for their schools and determining how such 
purposes may be mode to motivate students and 
faculties. Such declarations shall represent the 
aspirations of a community for the kinds of people the 



O 




community wants its children to become, and shall 
include sssuring that all learners am bec omin g 
accomplished in things and ways important to them and 
respected by ihdr parents and communities, shaping 
Worthwhile and satistying fives for themselves, 
exempllfrtng the best values of the community and 
humankind, and becoming increasingly effective in 
shaping the character and quality of the world all 
learners share These declarations of purpose shall form 
one source influencing the standards for accreditation to 
be accepted by the schools. 

(3) Pursuant to the language in the GOALS 
2000 - Educate America Act, and any other provision of 
law notwithstanding, funds received from the Bur eau, and 
under any flow through program from the Department of 
Education or any other Federal agency may be used for 
school-wide projects to imjnove tho educational program 
for all students and to help all students. 

(b) School accreditation. 

(1) (A) Within 12 months of the date of 
enactment of this provision, all Bureau funded schools 
shall meet the standards for accreditation of a trib&l bdy 
(if such standards have been accepted by formal acdonof 
the tribal governing body), a regional accreditation 
agency, National standards, or State accreditation 
standards for the State In which it is located. 

(B) Beginning with the publication of the first 
Annual Report as described In Section 1122 (C) below, 
such accreditation shall be vduntary for any BIA funded 
school which has fully met its student aeademicoutcome 
Improvement objectives for the report year. Schools not 
fully meeting such objectives shall be required to obtain 
or remain accredited by one of the above agencies until 
they do. 

(2) The accreditation vpe and atandarda applied 
for each school rfi&ll be determined by the School Board 
of the school and the Administrator of the school working 
together, provided that in the case where the School 
ROArd and the Administrator foil to agree on the type of 
accreditation and standards to apply, the choice of the 
School board, with thp approval of the tribal governing 
body, shall be the determining factor. 8pedal 
consideration will be given to establishing an early 
childhood program In every Bureau funded elementary 
school. This program shall be eligfblo when funds ore 
distributed under Section 1127. 

3) Within 12 months, or at the date that the last 
school ceases using them as the standards for its 
program, the Bureau shall repeal the standards it has 
promulgated in the Federal Register, and shall publish no 
more standards. 

(C) Program and Performance Budgeting and Reporting 

Within one (I) year of the date of enactment of this 
provision, the National Council on Education Statistics 
(NCES) shall establish and implement a system of 
reporting the annual aggregate revenues by revenue 
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source; aggregate and per-pupil expenditures by major 
coat objective; and overall program performance of all BIA 
funded schools. The NCES shall develop the system in 
full consultation with representatives of all established 
National and Regional BIA and Contract /Oran t School 
Board Associations, the National In dian Education 
Association, the National Advisory Council on Indian 
Education, and all Tribal Divisions or Departments of 
Education wishing to be represented. 

1) School program expenditure reporting 
categories shall be comparable to those used by the 
NCE3 in aggregating the revenues and expenditures and 
calculating per-pupil expenditures, forpublic elementary 
and secondary schools in the several States. 

(J Aa benchmarks for adequacy of binding, 
weighted NCES national average per-pupil expend! cures 
for comparable purposes shall be repoted fe s th e s ever al 
S to ss, i n whi s h tl vs-BlA- fund s d o sh o ot, s o Ideated . This 
shall be done by adjusting the raw NCES public school 
averages using the most current General Accounting 
Office etudent-needs-based funding equity weights to 
reflect the physical isolation, poverty conditions, special 
education needs, and limited English proficiency of the 
students served by BIA funded schools . 

2}The NG&8 report shall separately report show 
expenditure a for boarding operations and related home 
living programa of counseling and guidance, special 
education, recreation, food aerviee and transportation 
required aa part of such operations; and also 

1) Any other eommon class of costa for BIA 
funded schools which have no substantial counexpart in 
the cost data reported for publie school expenditures by 
tho NCE8. 

3)In addition, the report to be generated by the 
system, to be known aa the BIA Education Annual 
Report, shall: 

I) Report the current Accreditation status of all 
BIA funded schools, 

UlAggregatC and report information regarding 
the relationship between the academic content and 
performance standards adopted by BIA funded schools 
and those of tho several States in whfch they are located. 

ill) Identify any substantial differences between 
the BIA and Public School systems in current content 
and performance standards aa required to accommodste 
for past deficiencies in academic progress by In dian 
students, and to Implement tribal policies for student 
instruction in tribal languages and culture. 

tv) Describe and quantify the annual objectives 
for improvement of student outcomes established by the 
BIA fUnded schools. 

(1) Subject to the availability of additional 
funding to meet the need for program Improvement, «ch 



objectives shall seek to achieve cumulative progress 
leading to average grade level performance by BA funded 
school students on Suite standards in major content 
areas within ten school years of the publication of the 
report. 

4)la keeping with the Government Perform once 
and Results Act, the Annual Ffcport shall also objectively 
document the progreaa of the school system toward the 
accomplishment of these student outcome objectives for 
the school year reported, and of such other system-wide 
objectives as are adopted under the Bureau’s 
Consolidated School Reform program. The Report ahaU 
further: 

I) S umma rize the resulta of local 
school-improvement- teams' formative evaluations of 
school and boarding program quality and 
comprehensiveness, and those improvements that the 
• chools have committed to making without additional 
binding. 

il) Identify those measurable Increases in local 
school and boarding program productivity that can be 
achieved only if additional funding is provided: prioritize 
and project them os a series of sequential annual 
performance improvement objectives. 

iii) Project objectively the net additionalcost and 
benefits, systemwide, of the next year's accomplishment 
of such program performance improvement objectives. 

lv) Project objectively those future cost 
increases, system wide, which will result from 
uncontrollable increases in the average cost and 
availability of normal goods and services required for 
aehool and related operations. 

5)The documentation upon which the Annual Report la 
based shall include: 

I) The results of at least one annual 
administration of a locally selected nationally 
standardized achievement teat at each school. 

ifl&uch other measures and record keeping 
te chn iques as may be necessary to document the 
achievement of objectives not measured by nationally 
standardized tests. 

iii) Reasonably standardized and objective 
methodologies for projecting future expenditures, and the 
noses of proposed p r og r a m performance Improvement 
activities. 

tv) The Secretary shall take such steps ns are 
necessary. Including reports of independent auditors, to 
assure the validly of the data reported, and the reliability 
of the procedures used to create It. 

v)The Secretary shall also report the name, 
location and Congressional district of any BIA iUnded 
school which foils to report the required data in time for 
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inclusion in the aggregate report to r the year for Bureau 
funded school* aa a whole. 

CfThe Annual Report a hall also include similar 
revenue and cast data, goals, objectives and program 
performance and Improvement data for all other 
educational programs funded through theOfflce of I ndi an 
Education Programs, and also Its Central Office. Area and 
Agency administrative operation*, and related Facility 
Management and Administrative Support Operations 

7)For each school year beginning on and after 
July 1, 2001. the Secretary shall summarire the 
Information gathered through the system described 
herein as a report of overall BLA School Operations 
program performance and funding need, and shall 
publish It In the Federal Register on or before December 
3 1 of the following school year and submit copies to the 
oversight committees of the Congress. 

d) Closure or consolidation of schools 

1) Except as specifically required by statute, no 
school or peripheral dormitory operated by the Bureau on 
or after January 1993 may be closed or consolidated or 
have Its program substantially curtailed unless done 
according to the requirements of this subsection, except 
that, in those case* where the tribal governing body, or 
the local school board concerned (if ao designated by the 
tribal governing body), request* closure or consolidation, 
the requirements of thla subsection shall not apply. The 
requirements of this subsection shall not apply ^hen a 
temporary closure, consolidation or substantial 
curtailment Is required by plant conditions which 
constitute an immediate haxard to health and safely. 

2) The Secretary shall, by regulation, 
promulgate standards and procedures for the dosing, 
transferring to another authority, consolidating, or 
substantial curtailment of Bureau schools, In accordnee 
with the requirements of this subsection. 

3) Whenever closure, transfer to another 
authority, consolidation or substantial curtailment of a 
school is under active consideration or review by any 
division of the Bureau or the Department of the Interior, 
the affected tribe(s), tribal governing body(lea), and 
designated local schod board, will be notified as soon aa 
such consideration or review begins, kept fully and 
currently informed, and afforded an opportunity to 
comment with respect to such consideration or review. 
When a formal dedsion la made to dose, transfer to 
another authority, consolidate or substantially curtail a 
school, the affected tribe(o), tribal governing body (let), 
and designated school board shall be notified at least 6 
months prior to the ead of the school year preceding tho 
proposed closure date. Copies of any such notices and 
information shall be transmitted promptly to the 
Congress and its appropriate Committees and published 
In the Federal Register. 

4) The Secretary shall make a report to 
Congress, the affected tribe (a), and tie designated school 



board describing the process oftbe active consideration 
or review referred to in paragraph (3) At a minimum, the 
report shall include a study of the impact of such action 
on the student population, with every effort to identify 
those students with particular educational and social 
needs, and to ensure that alternative services are 
available to such students. Buch report shah include the 
description of the consultation conducted between the 
potential service provider, current service provider, 
parents, tribal representatives and the tribe or tribes 
involved, and the Director of the Office of Indian 
Education Programs within the Bureau regarding such 
students. No irreversible action may be taken in 
furtherance of any such proposed school closure, transfer 
to another authority, consolidation or substantial 
curtailment (Including any action which would prejudice 
the personnel or programs of such school) until the end 
of the first full academic year after such report is made. 

5) The Secretary may terminate, contract, 
transfer to any other authority, or consolidate or 
substantially curtail the operation or fidlities of a school 
operated as of January 1, 1999 only if the tribal 
governing body approves such action. 

e) Application for contract* or grants for non-Bureau 
funded schools ^f-ex poao ie n - cf Bur e au fundod e e hoo l 

(I) (A)(1) The Secretary shall only consider the 
factors described in subparagraph (B) and (C) In 
reviewing- 

(1) application* from any tribe for the awarding 
of a contract or grant for a school that la not a Bureau 
funded school; and 

(H) op p U o adooo fr o m an y trib e or ochoo l b e ar d 
o# an y Busea u fund e d o choo l for 

(ao) o sc hoo l whlofa t o not a B u re au fund ed 

fobJ-tiw-eKp an ei on of a Bur e au flmded — h * a l 
w hi c h w ould incr ea s e th e amount of fend re w i n d by - ft s 
I ndi a n trib e or o e b —l-b oard und er **» tioo i 137 of th is 
Jhsrt* 

(Li) The Secretary shall give consideration to all 
the factors under subparagraph (B), but none of the 
applications under dauee (I) may be denied boned 
primarily upon the geographic proximity of public 
education 

(B) The Secretary shall consider the following 
factors relating to the program that Is the subject of on 
application described in subparagraph (A): 

(I) the adequacy of the facilities or the potential 
to obtain or provide adequate facilities. 

(ii) Geographic and demographic factor* in the affected 
areas. 
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(111) Adequacy of the applicant's program plana 
or, in the Uae of a Bureau tended school, of projected 
needs analysis done either by the tribe or by Bureau 
personnel. 

fiv) Oeographlc proximity of comparable public 
education. 

(v) The stated needs of all affected panties, 
including erudents families, tribal governments at both 
the central and local levels, and school organizations. 

(C) The Secretary shall consider with respect to 
applications described In subparagraph (A) the following 
factors relating to all the educational services arailablo at 
use time the affliction Is considered: 

(1) Ocographic and demographic factors In the 
affected areas. 

(II) Adequacy and comparability of programs 
already available. 

(III) Consistency of available programs with 
tribal educational codes or tribal legislation on education. 

(iv) the history and success ofthese services for 
the proposed population to be served, os determined from 
all factors and not just standardized examination 
performance. 

{£>) Qi ade Level Expansions 

Approval of applications for grade level cxpanalonw o f 
B ureau - tended sc hools, which. would Increase the 
amount of funds received by the Indian tribe or schoo l 
fcaaid ypder action H37 of th is Pa rt- aha U b o 
CflMi dered acparmetvfrom applications, for now schools . 

In determining whether to approve an application for 
gc h ool e xpans i on the Secretary shell consider the 
following factors rela ting to the program that la the 
subject of an application under this provision: 

(al The e xpansion request la for no more than one grade 
level in any given achool year. 

Ibl The adequacy of existing facilities to support the 
Bfpgmn dl proposed or the applicant's ability to obtain or 
provide adequate Faefftlea. 

id The : wnrifltcncv of the Proposed program^ withtrib&l 
cgucorfon cedea or tribal legislation on education. 

Idl The history and success pf the applicant's services to 
l hc popul atio n already served, as determined from al l 
applicable factors. 

(2) (A) The Secretary shall make a daermlnadon 
of whether to approve any application described In 
paragraph (I)(A) by not later than the date that la 1B0 
days after the day on which such application is 
submitted to the Secretary. 

(B) If the Secretary fails to make the 
deunulnaaon described in subparagraph (A) with respect 
to an application by the date described In subparagraph 
(A), the application shall be treated as having been 



approved by the Secretary. 

(3) (A) Any application described In paragraph 
(I) (A) may be submitted to the Secretary onfy if - 

(I) the application has been approved by the 
tribal governing body of the students served by (or to be 
served by) tho school or program that is the subject of the 
application, and 

(U) written evidence of such approval io 
submitted with tho application, 

(B) Each application described in paragraph (1 HA) — 

(I) shall provide information concerning each of 
the terrors described in paragraph ( I )(B) and 

(II) may provide information concerning the 
factor* described in paragraph (I)|C). 

(4) Whenever the Secretary makes a 
determination to deny approval of any application 
described in paragraph (I) (A), the Secretary shall- 

(A) state the objection* in writing to the 
applicant by not later than the date that Is 1 BO day* after 
the day on which the application la submitted to the 
Secretary, 

(B) provide assistance to the applicant to 
overcomo stated objections, and 

(C) provide the applicant a hearing, under the 
same rules and regulations pertaining to the Indian 
Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act, and 
the opportunity to appeal the objections raised by the 
Secretary. 

(5) (A) Except aa otherwise provided in this 
paragraph, the action which is the subject of any 
application described in paragraph (IJflJ that le approved 
by the Secretary shall become effective with the 
commencement of the academic year succeeding the 
Steal year In which the application is approved, or at an 
earlier date determined by the Secretary. 

(B) If an application is treated a* having been 
approved by the Secretary by reason of paragraph (2)(B), 
the action that is the subject of the application shall 
become effective on the date that la 18 months sftcr the 
date on which the application Is submitted to the 
Secretary, or at an earlier date determined by the 
Secretary. 

(6) Nothing in this section shall be sad so a* to preclude 
the expansion of grades and related tecCMca at a Bureau 
tended achool where such expansion is occasioned or 
paid for with non-BlA tends. Facilities needed for such 
expans i o n s shall be added to the Bureau's list of facSdcs 
to defray operations and maintenance. 

(Q Indian Accreditation organizations 
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111 With the concurrence of the Tribal governments 
Involved, a School Boa rd may seek accreditati on under 
ihfi School Arcrcditatfon gyflttm. of another Trite pr 

CongQjthun gflribe». 

(2) The Assistant Secretary is directed to tako such action 
as may be necessary to secure private or pubic funding 
to support a National Indian education organisation, or 
a consortia of regional Indian education oganixation*, to 
form on Indian accreditation organization, whose focus 
shall be on formulating accreditation ctandarda and 
protocol* which take into account the special needs and 
abilities of Indian students, and the special desires of 
Indian communities and tribes. This Indian acred! ration 
organization shall bs reviewed, before it gives effect to 
accreditation to any school, by the Secretary of 
Education, to be sure it meet* the standard for 
accreditation organizations. Once approved by the 
Secretary of Education, accreditation by this Indian 
accreditation organization shall meet tho retirements of 
this section. 

(3) — T ho -Aa ai a tonv SeefeSs uy le dlr o ta e dto - cnah s- a ataaide 
fr om4i af kt »a^is ip r lflt « d - un dw^ ^o»tral OfS ee or Awxnm d 
Ageaey ^dn^ te trad »»- C<> e t{> amount o f 
por-Fifr ca} Yoar for th e p uiy s o * of enoow f n g lag - an d 
sa tabllahln g- th is-swtf ty , p rovide d - th a t th fr-eo ntra e t - fo r 
support sha l l be f »f p e riod of not m w»4h an 3 year* . 

Section 1 123 - National criteria for home living 
situation a. 

(a} The Secretary, In consultation with the Secretary of 
tho Department of Education, and in consultation with 
Ind an organizations and tribes, has oatablfched national 
standards for home-living (dormitory) situations in 
Bureau funded schools, an d thoo o r e gulati ons a o th ey 
sa l e * on t h o da t e of c naotm e m, s hah e o ooti t ut e th e 
Bureau^ — ouuvdard s. Such standards shall be 

implemented in Bureau operated schools, and shall seve 
as recommendations for schools operatd under contract 
with the Bureau or tinder grant Such standards shall 
Include hoadng, lighting, cooling, adult-child ratios, 
needs for counselors (Including special need* related to 
off- re *ervadon boarding arrangements) apace and privacy 
and professional development of current and prospective 
employee* (to provide them with skills necessary to deal 
with the Indian youth of today). Once established, any 
revisions of such standards *hal bo developed according 
to tha requirements established under section 1137 of 
this Part. 

(b) Implementation 

The Secretary shall implement tho standards established 
under this section immediately. At the time of each 
annual budget submission for Bureau educational 
services Is presented, the Secretary shall submit to the 
appropriate committees of Congress, the Tribes and the 
effected schools, fbr the latter either directly or by- 
publication In the Federal Register, a detailed plan to 
bring ail Bureau funded schools, including Bureau 
operated, contract and grants schools, up to the 
standard* published under this section, or. In thecas e of 
contract or grants schools, established by tho so schools. 



Such plan ah all include a statemcit of the relative needs 
of oaeh boarding school in the future, detailed 
information on the status of each school In relation to the 
standard* established under this section, epocific cost 
csdmatca for meeting each standard for eafo school, and 
specific timelines for bringing each school up to the level 
required by auch standards. 

(C) Waiver 

A tribal governing body, or the local school 
board (if so designated by the tribal governing body), 
shall have the authority to waive, h part or in whole, the 
standards established under this section where such 
standards arc deemed bysuch body to be inappropriate. 
The tribal governing body, or de*ignated school board, 
shall, within 60 days thereafter, submit to the Secretary 
a proposal of alternative standards that take Into account 
the specific aoeds of tho tribe's children. The Secretary 
shall, within the budget stipulated for the school 
pursuant to section 1 127 of this Part, pvt such amended 
standards into effect. 

(d) Limitation 

No school in operation on or b efore January 1, 
1987 (regardless of compliance or noncompliance with 
the standards established under this Action) may be 
dosed, transferred to another authority, consolidated or 
have its program substantially curtailed, for failure to 
meet the standards established under this section. 

Section 1124 School Boundaries 

(a) Purpose 

The purpose of school boundaries is to assure 
that each eligiblo Indian student is, and remains, in 
school until such student achieves a high school 
diploma- Each Bureau funded achool shall be responsible 
for enrolling and serving each such student of an age 
served by the school and living within the school's 
attendance area, who la not enrolled in another publio, 
private or Bureau funded school. 

(b) Establishment 

The Secretary shall, in accord an eo with this 
section, establish, by regulation, separate geographical 
attendance area for each Bureau school. 

(c)(1) Except as provided in paragraph^), on or 
after July 1, 1999, no attendance area shall be changed 
or established with respect to any Bureau funded school 
unless the tribal governing body or the local school board 
concerned (if so deagn&ted by the tribal governing body) 
has been (I) afforded a leatt 6 months notice of the 
intention of the Bureau to ehangc or establish such 
Attendance area and (il) has been given the opportunity 
to propose alternative boundaries. Any trite may petition 
the Secretary for revision of existing attendance area 
boundaries. The Secretary shall accept such proposed 
alternative or revised boundaries unless the Secretary 
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finds, after consultation with the affected tribe or tribes, 
that such revised boundaries do not refleet the needs of 
the Indian students to be served or do not provide 
adequate stability to all of the affected programs. The 
Seer«aiy ehall publish the end result in the Federal 
Register as a regulation. 

(2) In any case where there is more than 1 
Bureau funded school located on an Indian reservation, 
at the direction of the tribal governing body, the relevant 
school boards of the Bureau funded schools on the 
reservation may, by mutual consent, establish the 
relevant attendance areas for such schools, subject to the 
approval of the tribal governing body. Any aueh 
boundaries so established ahall be accepted by the 
Secretary. 

(3) Nothing in this section shall be interpreted 
as denying a tribal governing body the authority, on a 
continuing basis, to adopt a tribal resolution allowing 
parents the choice of which school their child (re n) may 
amend, regardless of the attendance boundaries 
established under this section. 

(d) No denial of funding 

The Secretary ahall not deny funding to a 
Bureau funded school for any eligible Indian student 
attending the school solely because that child's home or 
domicile is outside of the attendance area established for 
that school under this provision provided, however, that 
no funding shall be made available, without tribal 
ftUih6rix*tion . to enable a school to provide 
transportation for any student to or from the school and 
a location outside the approved attendance area of the 
school. 

(e) Reservation as boundary 

In any case where there is only 1 Bureau funded 
program located on an Indian reservation, the anendar.ee 
area for the program shall be the boundaries (estabilhed 
by treaty, agreement, legislation , court dedslon or 
executive decision and aa are accepted by the tribe) of the 
reservation served, end those students residing near the 
reservation ahall also receive services from such program. 

Section 1125 Facilities construction 

(a] Compliance with health and safety standards 

The Secretary shah immediately begin to bring 
all school dormitories and other faclitles operated by the 
Bureau or under oon tract or grant with the Bureau in 
connection with the education of Indian children Into 
compliance with all applicable tribal, Federal, or State 
health and tafbty standards, whichever provide greater 
protection, with section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973,. and with the Americans with Disabilities Act of 
1990, except that nothing in this section shall require 
.termination of the operations of any facility which does 
not comply with such provisions and which is in use on 
October 20, 1994. 



(b) Compliance Plan 

At each time that the annual budget requet for 
Bureau educational services is presented, the Secretary 
shall submit to the appropriate committees of Congress 
a detailed plan to bring all facilities covered under 
subseetion (a) of this section into compliance with such 
standards. Such plan shall Include detailed information 
on the status of each facility's compliance with such 
standards, spedfle cost estimates for meeting such 
standards at each school, and spedfle timelines for 
bringing each school into compliance with ouch 
standards. 

(C) Construction Priorities 

(1) Onoc every fiscal year, the Secretary shall 
submit to the appropriate committees of Congress and 
cause to be published in the Federal Register the system 
used to establish priorities for school MPlacsmant and 
construction projects. At the tree any budget request for 
education is presented, the Secretary shall publiahln the 
Federal Register and submit with the budget request the 
current list of all school construction priorities. 

(2) In addition to the process for Immediate 

construction needs outlined above, the Secretary Bhall, 
within 18 months of the date of enactment of this 
provision, establish a long-term 

construction/replacement listing for all Bureau funded 
schools, taking into aceount the age of all schools 
currently ftinded by the Bureau, their current condition 
and the useftil life of such facilities, both at their 
inception and currently. The Secretary shall, using this 
information, propose a listing for the orderlyrcplacoment 
of all Bureau funded facilities over a period of 40 years, 
to enable planning and scheduling of budget requests. 
The Secretary shall cause this list to be published in the 
Federal Register for comment for a period of not less than 
120 day*. At the end of that time, the Secretary ahall 
cause the list to bo considered, In light of the comments 
received, and a final list ehall be published.Thla final list 
shall become an official planning document for 
construction purposes. 

(3) Nothing in this section shall be construd as 
interfering with or changing the construction priority list 
as it exists at time of enactment of this provision. Entities 
on that list shall maintain their position without 
reapplying. Additionally, the Committee directs and 
encourages all other Congressional and Administrative 
bodies to honor test these lists and not arbitrarily move 
schools up or down on the priority list through other 
legislation or means. 

(d) Funding provisions 

1U Funds allotted to any conatruction or school 
replacement project under these priority svatams ahall 
not he. withdrawn unless the protect has been completed 
and accepted, and they are exeess to the coats of the 
project, 

(2) any other provision of law notwithstanding. In order 
to encourage the provision of new facilities in as timely a 
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fashion as possible, the school boards and 
administrations of Bureau funded schools may make 
provision to carry-over funds from hinds distributed 
under section 1127 of this Part of tho educational 
program, without regard to the limitation in section 
1 127(1) fbr the purpose of pursuing facilities anstruction 
(either new or modifications). Where there is not 
agreement bo tween the aehool board and the 
administration, the ded&lon of the aehool board, after 
consultation with the tribal governing body, a lull govern. 
Such funds may be carried forward only If such action 
does not materially decrease the education program 
offered to tho students and does not endanger the 
accreditation or achievement of student Performance 
objectives , r e quir ed — by In accordance with the 
requirements of section 1122. Such cany over shall be 
without regard to fiscal year. Such funds may be used dr 
construction without any additional administrative or 
legislative action. 



(2)(I) In order to encourage tribes mid or Bureau 
handed schools which have the financial capability to 
participate In the education of their etudente, the 
Secretary la authorised to consider tribal offerings of 
education bonds, which shall be exempt from tax by the 
United States government or any of the aevoral States, 
the proceeds of which only be used for construction 

of facilities fbr the education of Indian student*. In those 
instances In which the Secretary determine* that the 
bond* will be let at a reasonable rato and are secured by 
good and reasonable assets fbr thdr ultimate retirement, 
the Secretary is authorised to provide the tribe offering 
auch bonds with the guarantee of the “ftill faith and 
credit* of the United States with respect to the bonds to 
be Issued. Such full faith and credit shall bcrcglstercd on 
the bond# directly and may be relied upon by their 
holder*. It shall be honored by all Instrumentalities of the 
United States. . 

(ii) To allow more tribe* to make use of this 
option the school board and administration of a Bureau 
operated school or the governing entity of a contract or 
grant school may allow th e IUnd »-4w 4rib u i a d to ft fa r 
o p er ati o n s and main ten anc e to - S o con s id e r ed — an 
all o wab le— cxpc n e» if u se d so - d e fray th o ea s t of an y 
owp oftseoaaao ow t ad with s old b e o d o , presid e d tho i- kv t he 

&mount - u» th o fa s hion thon -fo-gfo at e e than lO H of th e 
a moun t I t attraota und er * h o gran t up to 5% of the 
Bureau funds distrib uted to it under this Partfrom any 
line item in the Bureau butircL to defray any cqbIp 

flflBPriatcd With said bonds. Such use shall b e deemed 
an allowable cost unde r any cost principles fbr the audi t 
of Bureau funded schools . 

(e) Ha2ardoU4 Condition at Bureau school 



(4 ) A Bur e au - oohool rooy - be - e k >se d or oono olida t o d r- a nd 
tho program s of a Bur c au - o o h oo i mg) * bo « ri»s tantle% 
ou stalled by r e a so n of plant o o nd i ti o no that » notitut e a n 
imm e d i at e haoas d t o h e alth an d a af s ty -o nfr - tf a h eal th 

c o ral i tiono - oHi ot- at th o-B us o au o ch oo l : 



(3)(A) In maki n g d e t e rmin a tion d e scrib e d far paro g v aph 
(1), th o Bureau h e alth and -wJbtyo ffloor stal l oondw e t a n 
Inop e oti o n o f th o- oondldon o f- ou s h p l ant aoo e nponi s d b y 
ft n -a ppr o print o tribal , e oun frym uiti a lpa) or Stot -e- h o akh 



» of » ty r-8 uoh - 4tto p6 otion s hall b e ooroplotod - by not lat er 
thon - ih e drrt c- tho $4 a -3 G <t^y o aft e r th o d o l e o n which th e 
action - d e o e rib o d In paragroph - (2} to tel i on r- Mo n e gativ e 
a e tton may b s tal tc n u n l ess th e- finding * are ooiourred In 
by -t hooeoondj non BlA - inopoctor . 



(B ) If - th c- health and s af e ty o ffi s w oooduoting the 
Insp e ction of o - plant r e quired uo d w 1 pubpojagraph -(A) 
rtn tnnnl i um Tbut rend i tions a t rh n pl an t do not oo n srirntr 
an — Imm e diat e — hafiard — to — h e alth — an d oafoty, — any 
oon s o I klQrion or wrhiknsnt - tha i wap ma ds by r oa s on o f 
condition s o f th e plants s hall Unro c diof i y se as * and any 
s chool eioood by r e a s on o f oondi ti on o at th o ptontehafl b e 
rc op c n e d - tiBin o dl atsfo 

(11 If Plant c o nditions constituting an Immediate throat to 
the j frsa gf.lhs 

of users of anv Bureau ftinded sc hool facility are found 
bY.accrtifled Bureau 

aafetv officer, that officer may order the Immediate 
affl- TW &r<a 

of thc_fadlitY rehlch is deemed hmardous. He or she shal l 
then Inun sfliaidY 

notify the chief school administrato r, the chairperson of 

and- the sopropriate health and safety officials of the 
Tllbcfs) served bv the 
a chool regarding ihtag caadiftpns. 
ial The aiftcKdflreM ol 1 he school frefflry ghaUnpt 
then be rc-ocoupled until the .life safety 
conditions so noted bv the health and safety 
officer have been abated and the abatement 
verified bv that or another certified health and 
safety officer . 

Hi) During tho emergency, minor environmental 

health -nandftrtig. auch ** mco gcciiPHicy 

criteria. numb e r end CfrnfUmfltten of 

restrooms, location of exit doore. and similar 
non-lmmediatelv-Ufe tiutatenina matters. shall 
be waived to permit continuation of services in 
grtisi stru cturally so und, achsfll centralist 
fatillfcB. auch as fluansifl. 

(21 anv derision requiring the total closure of a Bureau 
funded sc hool, as the result of such conditions, shal l 
require the concurrence of ft second tribal, county, 
municipal or State health and safety official regarding the 
hazards to*ol v cfl, 

ifil Such decision shall be reached bv the school 

beard of the school. In consultation with the 
. appropriate officials of tho tribctel served, and 
shall Include a plan for contin uation of 
education services to the students Involved. . 

£bl Such decision, if requiri ng total closure of the 
school for a period of more than one monthand 
less than one year, shall be treated an an 
emergency F acility Im provement and Repair 
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proieci-by the Bureau, in addition, if 
authorized bv action of the School 
Poflrd. the uk <>t tithm!. operations 

ftzndlng which would l&oac while the 

proRrwn ia-dpaed down. to abated 
h amdan a caa dlgana* shall be &o 
sail under my sm 

principles applicable to the audit of 

Thg ffregtun.lavoV'cdt 

(C) If a Bureau school le temporarily closed or 
consolidated or the programs of a Bureau school are 
substantially curtailed, by reason of plant conditions that 
are found, after the Inspection required under this 
paragraph, to constitute an Immediate hazard to health 
and safety and the closure, consolidation or curtai l ment 
will last for more than 1 year in duration, the Secretary 
shall submit to tho Congress, by not later than the date 
that is 6 months after the date on which the closure, 
consolidation or curtailment was Initiated, a report which 
sets forth the reasons for such temporary actions and the 
actions the Secretary is talcing to eliminate the conditions 
that constitute the hazard and tho timeline by which 
such actions will be concluded. 

(fl Hazardous Buildings on school grounds 

Any other provision of law notwih a landing, if a 
school board and administration conclude that thero is, 
within the boundary of the school projerty, a building or 
structure which constitute* a health and eafaty hazard or 
an Attractive nuisance", endangering the students ofthat 
school, the School board aid administrator may petition 
the tribal governing body for a resolution ashing for Its 
demolition. If tha tribal governing body passes such a 
resolution, the Secretary shall act on it ao-a son o o -to 
possible, Pn an emergency basis and destroy the bullilng 
or structure constituting the menace. 

(g) Funding requirement 

( 1) Beginning with the fiscal year following the 
year of the dato of enactment of this provision, for all 
schools funded by the Bureau, all fUnds appropriated for 
the operations and maintenance of the schools shall be 
distributed by formula to the schools. Nofunds from this 
account may be retained or segregated by the Bureau to 
pay for the administrative or other costa of any facilities 
branch or office, at any level of tho Bureau. The Bureau 
wholl make provision to request funds to cover these 
administrative coats from administrative accounts. 

(2) No funds shall be withheld from the 
distribution to the budgot of sny school operated under 
contract or grant by the Bureau of Indian Affairs for 
maintenance or any other facilities or rood related 
purposo, unless such ochool has consented, as a 
modification to the contract or in writing for grant* 
schools, to the withholding of such funds, including the 
amount thereof, the purpose for which the funds will be 
used and the timeline for tho services to be jrovided. The 
school may, at the end of any fiscal year, cancel said 
agreement upon giving the Bureau 30 days notice of its 



Intent to do so. 

(h) Bearing in mind the trust responsibility of tie Federal 
government to encourage education of Indian students, 
nothing In this provision shah be construed to diminish 
any federal funding due to the receipt by the school of 
funding for facilities Improvement or construction from 
the State or any other source 

Section 1126 - Bureau of Indian Affairs Education 
functions 

(a) Formulation and establishment of policy and 
procodure; supervision of programs and expenditures. 

The Secretary shall vest in tho Assistant 
Secretary for Indian Affaire all functions with re*pect to 
the formulation and establishment of policy and 
procodure, and supervision of programs and 
expenditures of Federal funds for the purpose of Indian 
education administered by the Bureau. The Assistant 
Secretary shall carry out such functions through the 
Director of the Office eflndian Education Program*. 

(b) Direction and supervision of personnel 
operations 

The Director of the Office shall direct and 
supervise the operations of all federal personnel directly 
and substantially involved in the provision of education 
services by the Bureau, including school or institution 
custodial and maintenance personnel, facilities 
management, contracting, procurement and finance 
personnel. 

id Education Line Offlccrn - Subject to 
the oroviafonBof subsection fc) of this section, several o f 
the functions of the education line offices arc contralihlc 
under PX 93-638. Plana to contract auch functions muat 
include provisions to serve, with no dlmlnfahmcnt in 
ncnricca those schools which have not elected to convert 
their fichnola to grant or contract status and those giant 
or contract schools that wish their re spective Unc offices 
to co ntinue to provid e n Peclfled services to them . 

The functions of the education hnc offices are 
contractible to tribes o r tribal organizations that arc 
assuming, administrativ e oversight, technical assistance 
or other regulator/ functions over the s ch ools, involved . 
T hla foh y include the fwittioa of rocejving nadjeghg 
upon appeals from loca l BIA school aipcrvtaors of school 
hoard, -decisions on the local financial plans and 

personnel actions; fll. Tilhcfl fo*y rigo elect to 

an the rice grant or contract schools to contrac t functions 
ether than administrative or regulatory oversight. 

Those functions of the line offices which are 
determined to be inherently federal are nor 
contractible. In cases where there Is a dispute 
concerning the functions or the funding 
OYollable for -contracting, the matter will be 
decided accor ding to the dispute provisions of 
EX 93-638, 
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( 1) s ubj e ct to tho p r ovision s of oub ee otlon { g) of -t hki 
» w4tori| oil cduoot i on p e ro o nn ol w ho ar e und os— th e 
dliKw U on and supervis i on of th c- Diroo t o * - of th e OfS oo in 
oooordono e with th »fi r a t ocit e noo - o f oub fre odon - fo } shall 
be s ubj e ct to h * w v g - th e h p o oi tisns co ntract e d by th e 
o ohoo l o In th e Area - or Agency in w hk s h - th ey oo rvo r or it 
a uoh pooiti » n a ar o no t oonfraotod by th e eehoo i o r by th e 
trib e or tribe o in the ar e a or e^ o o e y in - which - the y o a rv s. 
In th e tnotapoo o f m \y a g en c y or area oerving - nvor c than 
on e o ohooli - ou o h ^oo wroot ohoU requir e ih » oons e n t- of a 
of - a majority of th e o o h oo ta- o e rv e d. - In th o ern e wher e th e 
o cho o fo do not contr as t - and th o- a gc ncy - o p ar e a s er ve s 
mor e- than on e trib e , o u oh - -o od tra c t oholl tah e- th e 
^ majority n oti o n of th e- tribo fr who hav e students b e in g 
ee rv c d - b y B u re au fand e d - och rei oi as o vidoo c dh y-a otloa 
o f th e tribe! gov e rning bod i eo . — T h e duti c o — e f o otity . 
s ubj e ct to neg o tiation of ooroo with th e Dir o o t oP r Fo v td e d 
that in tho o o o e of a failure t e agr ee on th e dwtio e to b e 
p e rform e d i th e -o p o cifi e ataono - of th e c e ntra et or oho U b e 
eotrtfo llm gi' S uoh oo Direct a ohoU b e for ft t erm of y ears 
se t ot - ho - out eet-a f th e oo ntraot and obaU -be follow e d - b y 
th o- Plre e tor , that th e- po e kUm rv e lof yg eo o upporjo - tH c 
a oh oo l aog-t rib sa- to v olv e d and -e hould b o- obobob e dT & u oh 
a-tena af ft oti o n ohoU b o foU owo d - b y th e Bureau, vr ^o o th e 
Assist ant Se cr o tofy r- upon app e al b y th e Dlr e otor, fin ds 
fo e good - oau se- an d in writing, tho t- o ue h p oeltlon - fo 
n e ooo o aiy io th e Bu r e au folM me nt of i torep o o s lbilltl eo i 



e mp l o ys 

Dir o o t o p 



i thr oug h B ur e a u 
»- und e r th e dlreotfon and s u pop dofon of - th e 
■ only th e foll o wing duti e s 



(AJ- pro vfoi on - of t e chnical a o ototanc a to Bur e au 

funded s oho ol o - and - trib eCi 



(B} — provide — fo^ — B 

tech nical ■ a e oto t an oe in - 0 »o- 



- op oe a ted sch ools 

- of budgeting a nd 



fG) — oany — out — such — a eo ign t nonto — no — ore 

e p e etfioa ll yandunequ v ooelly r^ad e b y ot otut e , provid ed 
th at in doing e o r th e e du c ation advi s o r will exe rc ise- th e 
l e ast sub s tantiv e authority - po ssible , - oon o fetem with 
fu l fillm e nt of th e ta elo 



S uoh e d u oatforv a rivfoor o wil l serv e In & te oh ni o a l 

asetotonoe- ond s u p p o rt os podty - an d wtli n o t o e rv o- tn -a 
ou p o ndooty o a pexH t y r exc e pt a s r o qu ss t ad- by individu al 
oe h oo l e , — eaoorap oo ef ng a — r o quoo t — by — both - th e 
od mlniotro ti o n- oftd e eh oel board of th e o o h ooL 



3 ) C on tr as ting M ee han fot 



Th e cont r a s ting 



pertaine d und e r this s u b o s otion s hall o u bj s ot to th e 
provis i on of P ub L . 93 A 3 B, th e Indian -Sel f D e tena l»o4on 
ond -g duoetlonal Acototanoo A ot r pro v i ded that no n o of 
t ho - Amotion s su b je ct to eonlreoUng h e r c vuvdo ^ may b o 
d o o t grun e d b y tb s Se cr e ttuy a o Inher e ntly f e dera l 
ftHKKlOM exe m pt fund distribulion r-s tudcnt e nr o tim e o c 
v e rtfiootlop, gran t -s ppUcaUon fteoe piano o . - aft d any 
rrfmrtf > re r iutr o d by eth o r provb to n of lft n> i n b n filod ~i- l t h 

th e f e d «» - i»a Uflg A tvty . T^tvLri^>rirn^^fQ - |>*iwulftnbl e. « o rt onf t 

the — Sooretfliy ehnll — co n solidat e — theeo-enucaefuted 
>4fl t o - eo o ^>ooit>on In ord o r - to 



(d) Conatructfon and Improvement of fadlide*: operation 
end maintenance of faciHtlea 

II) The Assistant Secretary ahall aubmit in the annual 
budget a plan— 

(A) for school facilities to be constructed under 
the system required by section 1 125 of this Part; 

(8) for establishing prioritiea among projects 
and for the improvement and repair of educational 
facilities, which together ahall form the basis for the 
distribution of appropriated Amda; and 

|C) including a five-year plan fbr capital 
improvement a. 

(2) (A) The Assistant Secretary shall establish a 
program, including the distribution of appropriated 
fiinds, for the operation and maintenance of education 
facilities. Such program ahall include— 

(I) a method of computing the amount necessary 
for each educational facility; 

(il) similar treatment of all Bureau schools; 

(ill) a notice of an allocation of appropriated 
funds from the Director of the Office directly to the 
appropriate school officials, 

(iv) a method for determining the need fbr, and 
priority of, fhcilltiea repair and maintenance projects, 
both m^jor and minor, which includes meetings at the 
agency and area level with representatives of all Bureau 
funded schools in those areas and agencies to havdnput 
into the lists and prioritiiation of such projects. Such 
meetings shall Include all Bureau funded schools; and 

(v) a system fbr the conduct of routine 
preventive maintenance. 

(B) The appropriate achool officials shall make 
arrangements fbr the maintenance of education fedlidea 
with the local supervisors of the Bureau main t e n an c e 
personnel who are under tho authority of the agency 
superintendent or area directors, respectively. The loeal 
supervisors of Bureau xmintenance personnel shall take 
appropriate action to implement the decisions made by 
the appropriate school officials, except that no funds 
under this chapter may be authorized for expenditure 
unless such appropriate achool official is assured that the 
necessary maintenance has been, or will be, provided in 
a reasonable manner. 

(3) The requirements of this subsection ahall be 
implemented, where they have not already been 
implemented, immediately. 

(o) Acceptance of gifts and bequests 
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Notwithstanding any other proviahn of law, the 
Director ohall promulgate guidelines for the 
establishment of mechanisms for the acceptance of gifts 
and bequests for the use of, and benefit of, particular 
schools or designated Bureau operated education 
programs, including, where appropriate, the 
establishment and administration of trust foods. When 
a Bureau opemtod program U the beneficiary of such a 
gift or bequest, the Director shell make provisions for 
monitoring its use, and shall report to tho appropriate 
committees of Congress tho amount and terms of such 
gift or bequest, tho use to which such gift or request Is 
put, and any positive results achieved by such action. 

(I) Function defined 

For the purposo of this section the term 
“functions'' includes powors and duties. 

(g) Reorganization of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Education function 

{l)(A) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, not later than 120 days after the enactment of this 
provision, the Secretary shall enter Into negotiations with 
the — panel — es tablish ed — unde* — GOAL S — OO C O an d 
representatives of tribes being served by schools funded 
by the Bureau (such representatives to be chosen on a 
representative baa is proportionate to the number of tribal 
members s erved be Bu reau funded schools and by the 
tribes affeeted and to o e notitut * 3/ 3r<to-eg-4bo-p&ftol 
partfo i pam s for the reorganisation of the Central Office 
of the Bureau for all ftinctions. Including functions of the 
Bureau's Facility Managcmcrl and Construction Center , 
as they relate to education, wherever situated 
administratively. The Secretary shall see there is 
equitable representation from each area served by the 
Bureau school system. No later than 270 days after the 
date of enactment of this provision, the Secretary shall 
complete such negotiation* and publish a plan In the 
Federal Register for the reorganisation of the Central 
Office, such plan to bo decided by the majority vote ofthe 
tribal and OOALS representatives participating. 

(3) The Plan required under subparagraph (A) 
shall include consideration of the reorganization of the 
administrative structure of the Central Office and the 
Education functions of the Bureau s Facility Managemen t 
and Construction Center the need for each function 
performed by the Central Office awdth a ab&My to 
re^ fg anU e an d d el e gat e s uch itiocti e o -te on -area-sr 
a g e ncy or -to-a- sc hoo l the need for the retention of 

each function or aspect thereof, the staffing/ personnel 
needs for the Central Office and such other Issues as 
shall be identified by the tribal and Gchuul representatives 
participating. 

(C) The Secretary shall Identify the amount of 

needs for funding for the Central Office before and after 
the plan developed under this provision for each area 
having tribes with schools funded by the Bureau. 6u«b 
ftinda sh al l b e di ot rtb u t ed to - th e- tribe o - having fr e hoe la 



fhnd e d -by th e B ur e au, b a ood on th e numbs s of s cho o l s 
t h e y ha v e se rving th e ir - oto de oto and th e- olao of ouch 
o e hoo to j foi> th e es tabliohro o ftfr aru i- oKiin te non oe -of 
Pop aitm e nta or D i vi si on s of Eti u oatk»n . At th e o ption - o f 
t bo- trib e , Uw trib e may di st ribut e th e s e fu a do - to th e 
imllvl d uo l -schoolST- Suoh ftmd o may b e ootnbin o d - wlih 
pay oth a ^fun d ^ s tribut e d - wd ef - any oth e r prowi e l&n - o f 



(2) (A) Any other provision of law 
notwithstanding, beginning with a period 60 days after 
the completion of the activities encompassed under 
paragraph (I) of this sub section at the request of any tribe 
or p c hoo l fund e d b y t ho B ur e &u se rv od b y - any Area offi sh 
r e latin g- to the Ar e o o ffi ce within which it- lo looat e d , the 
Secretary shall enter Into negotiations under this 
paragraph to prepare a plan to reorgonieethe ftinctions 
relating to education of each Area Educatio n office 
so requested, provided that in an Education Line Office 
where there is located more than one tribe or school 
ftinded by the Bureau, the Secretary shall poll the other 
tribes or schools not making theinldal request and shall 
enter into such negotiations upon a finding that a 
majority of tribes or schools served support eueh 
negotiations. Such negotiations shall etase at eny time 
the Secretary is notified by a majority d tribes or schools 
affected they no longer support the negotiations. 

(B) If a majority of representatives of tribes and 
schools determine there should be changes in the 
administrative structure of the education functions of an 
Area Education Line office, the Secretary shall negotiate 
with those entitles on the makeup of the administrative 
structure for education ftinctions at thc-Are a Education - 
Line Office level, no matter what administrative unit in 
which such functions are included. Such changes may 
provide for the reorganization of the administrative 
structure, the allocation of personnel (including 
determinations of office size and functions), the 
delegations of authorities to tribes or schools and the 
transfer of functions to tribes and schools and such other 
changes as uuay be recommended by the tribal or school 
representatives lncludlngJn the case of a tribe served, be 
more than one Education Un e Office, the option to 
combine such line O&ces. One specific part of the plan 
ahoil deal with the functions to be retained by the Area 
Education Une office, particularly as they relate to 
services which are needed to bo provided to small schols 
and tribes. In the construction of the plan for the 
reorganization, the Secretary shall make special provision 
for the waiver of any regulation needed to increase the 
authorities or functions which may be transferred to the 
tribes or schools. 

(C) Th e Bee r e ttuy - oh e ll i dentify th e amount o f 
fundin g w hich wssM — be — a v ai la b le — fof — foeJlooatien 
pur s uant to th e n e edo - for - funding ffe n? th e Ar e a Offic e 
be for e and -afte r the pl a n d e v el op e d un de r thi s p r o v i s ion 
fe re aA Area bavlng -t riboo - wlth o » h o olo fond e d - by - tiv c 
B ure a u . — 8ueh fund s ohall b e - di strib ut e d to th e- trib es 
having s ohoolo fund e d by - th » Bur eau,-- ba ae d of> - 0» c 
numb eo H>£o e bool» - t)> s y - hav c-o o^ing their otud e me a n d 
th e atoo- of ouoh ech eole In e ach re op ea dv o Arett r fof - th c 
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